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Twenty-five years have elapsed since the passing of Wildon Carr from the 
scene of his labors at the University of Southern California. It seems appro- 
priate to his memory to recall his very lively relation to personalism, and the 
often-overlooked theistic character of his philosophy. This the Editor does 
in the article Herbert Wildon Carr: Christian Stoic. 


An Analysis of Reality is a very live subject in a world in which the observ- 
ing mind is increasingly recognized as also a portion of reality. Dr. Lauchlin 
D. MacDonald is Associate Professor of Philosophy on leave from the Uni- 


versity of Mississippi for research in nuclear physics. 


Why should a philosopher rather than an artist teach the courses in aesthetics? 
Is there such a thing as artistic prejudice which makes for narrowed view- 
points? These questions are debated by Professor John Henry Melzer of the 
University of Kentucky. 


Professor Maurice Beebe, of Purdue University and editor of Modern Fiction 
Studies, provides a profound analysis of the psychology of Edgar Allan Poe 
in his study of The Fall of the House of Usher. 


The second article on Blake by Professor John Theobald—Blake’s idea of 
God—will be followed by a third in July on Blake’s Ideas of Good and Bad. 


Professor Allan Shields of San Diego State College recalls his appreciation of 
the late F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford and the University of Southern California, 


in the verse The Measure of Man. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 


addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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THE LAN TERNF 





OF DIOGENES 








“FROM THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE WORLD” 


€ From chaos to you is the order of reality. 


€ The voices of science advise us of infinite rela- 
tionships between events w hich they call atoms 
and which set forth for us an objective world. 


€ Whatever is, is eternally related to whatever 
has been, and to that which is to come. 





€ The atom itself is a particular though unde- 
tachable fragment of the general relationship, a 
portion of all being. 


\/ 


€ Each entity conceals a potent possibility, 
embracing not only its future, but a future replete 
with infinite connections. 


€ Gene and chromosome, each bearing its own 
individuality, carries an infinite past, portends an 
infinite future, and of this the Eternal Now is 
the matrix... . 


€ Continuing reality is not discoverable in the momentary 
substance of. being, but in this relationship to all other things 
in time and space. 


€ That all-involving relation was present in the singing stars 
of chaos, and offers to you and me the unique opportunity 
of the present hour, for each conscious personality deals 
with a new set of circumstances. 


€ The response of a freely conscious subject comprises our 
Opportunity to co-operate and participate in the Primordial 
Purpose. oe 


€ Because of the personal nature of that response to relations 
forever varying, each person is unique with a unique task 
which only he can do, and for which all time and all being 
have prepared him. 


€ Children of eternity are we, “born from the foundation 
of the World” 
R. T. E 














Herbert Wildon Carr — Christian Stoic 
BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





I. RELIGIOUS PHASE of the thought of the 
late Herbert Wildon Carr has been but little discussed and in some 
cases little understood. ‘Io one who knew him rather closely 11 


the later years of his life, it seems appropriate, after twenty-five 


years, to call attention to a neglected portion of his philosophy. 
After so many years the intimacies of unpublished letters and 
conversations will, we trust, be forgiven. The passage of time, the 
recent decease of his greatly esteemed wife, Ge..ldine, and the 
fear that something very precious may be lost, add to the timeliness 
of such a consideration. 

Perhaps not many knew that his father had in his earlier career 
been an assistant to the famous Baptist clergyman Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. Though Dr. Carr soon entered into business for the 
better support of a growing family, it may be safely assumed that 
he was brought up in the fundamentalist rigors of the time. Long 
after the Darwinian controversy had settled down in England, 
having reached its crest perhaps with Gladstone’s noted defense 
of the Scriptures, the occurrence of the notorious Scopes trial in 
‘Tennessee created a sensation in England. The year was 1925 and 
the writer, spending his sabbatic in Europe, was assailed on every 
hand over the belatedness of American thinking. In St. Margaret’s 
Westminster, London, the preacher of the day explained evolution 
as the result of some individual fish having wiggled its tail more 
vigorously than others, became the father of an upward climb 
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toward full manhood. At Oxford and elsewhere there was much 
commiseration for the backwardness of American thought. That 
year Professor Carr came to teach in the School of Philosophy of 
the University of Southern California and was solemnly warned 
by a New York theologian that he would not be permitted by this 
benighted institution to mention the evolutionary theory. As a 
matter of fact, it had already been taught for twenty-five years 
without fear of reprisal. What many Englishmen did not under- 
stand was the jocularity of the average intelligence in America 
over the ridiculous position of Clarence Darrow, assumed atheist, 
contending for a materialism which had already received its death 
blow in the doctrine of relativity, and that of William Jennings 
Bryan, contending for a view of the Bible already discarded by 
many theological seminaries. 

Such was the background of Professor Carr’s beginnings at 
an American university. The Scopes trial must have led him to 
feel that the question of evolutionary process was not a dead 
issue. In 1927 he published his work Changing Backgrounds in 
Religion and Ethics to transplant a materialistic theory of evolu- 
tion with a spiritualistic interpretation. He purposed also to pro- 
vide a scientifically appropriate metaphysics for those who felt 
compelled, in the light of scientific discovery, to give up the 
notion of God as a super Paul Bunyan with physical body and 


parts, once creative, but now absent from His creation, except 


for purposes of wonder-working. Carr apparently hoped to lead 


the traditionalists into a spiritual conception of God and of the 
divine manifestations in the world of nature and of life. If he had 
expected repercussions, he must have been disappointed, for he 
was immediately invited by the University’s School of Religion 
to continue a series of lectures hitherto given by four Methodist 
bishops. These lectures he published under the title The Unique 
Status of Man (1928). These books are still available and indicate 
a thoroughly spiritual interpretation of reality although one funda- 


mentalist clergyman from Florida, a graduate of the University 
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of Southern California in 1893, raised a sole voice of protest calling 


for the lecturer’s dismissal. 
Dr. Carr’s standpoint is clearly shown in the following unpub- 
lished letter written to the Lord Bishop of Oxford in 1927, 


copy of which was given to the present writer: 
‘The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Oxford 


Dear Dr. Strong: 


Your letter of September 15th has been forwarded to 
me. I have received it with great pleasure. I am glad to 
know that my book has interested you and I am espe- 
cially grateful to have your criticisms. The points you 
refer to are of the first importance and replying to them 
gives me the opportunity to clarify my own thoughts. I 
will take them in order. 


(1) You say you “have the greatest difficulty in giving 
any meaning to evolution except as a schematism and not 
as a statement of history:’ This touches the central idea 
which I have tried to express. The Darwinian theory is 
simply a schematism, for Darwin the process of evolution 
has a history, but is not itself a history. It simply con- 
templates a mechanistic readjustment of self- -maintaining 
forms of organic activity in a changing environment. 
There 1s, howev er, another non gy of evolution 
distinguished by the term creative, of which Bergson 
is the most notable exponent. It conceives evolution 
dynamically as a push, or upspringing, an élan vital 
creating for itself the forms in which it is finding 
expression. The main theme of my book is that if we 
accept this dynamic view of evolution and follow. its 
full implications, we must identify the power, or force, 
or activity with God and must face the consequences of 
doing so. The necessity may not be at once apparent. It 
becomes so when we see that not merely a natural history 
or scientific description is in question but a fundamental 
physics of reality. For in the first place this impulsion 
must be prior in the order of being to the forms which 
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it creates for its expression, in the same way in which 
Spinoza’s substance 1s prior to its modifications. In the 
second place it is a spiritual activity, in the meaning of 
spiritual which is opposed to material. In the third place 
it is an entirely new conception of life. Instead of the 
conception of life as a quality of character or acquisition 
of material organization from which in its higher stages 
mind emerges, we are given the conception of a reality 
whose nature is mind or consciousness. Life exists in 
individual forms of organized activity but it is conceived 
as conscious in right or in its own nature, and the modes 
of conscious activity—instinct and intelligence—are not 
something alien it has produced but expressions of 1 
own nature. And further the materiality, or lifeless, 
which seems opposed to life is shown to be determined 
by limitation from the very impetus of the activity itself. 
‘This may make clear the sense in which evolution is 
purposive. You raise the question whether there must 
not be a purposive element in the process as a w hole. My 
answer is that it is not purposive in the sense that there 
exists a completed plan for the realization of which means 


are designed. Such a concept of purpose would take us 
at once to the Leibnizian God, for whom the world 
arises as idea in his mind together with the ideas of all 
possible worlds and who by reason of his attributes 
(omniscience, omnipotence, benevolence) will create the 
best. There is purpose in evolution, however, in the 
rangi of erapeeon. The creativeness of the ee 


is a : fone in being finding expression. If we wll this 
striving purposive, the purpose is not formed in advance 
of the exercise of the activity but is forming itself 
the process. 

One very important distinction I have tried to make 
clear is that between the idea of cosmic evolution and 
living evolution. In my view the two concepts are quite 
different and there is no relation between them. Cosmic 
evolution supposes that the universe is evolving as a 
result of the redistribution of its energy and that life 
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and living activity has emerged at a certain stage of the 
process; | hold that the universe is a living thing and 


God is the life. 


(2) Ihe second point in your letter also seems to me 
of very great importance. You agree that we cannot even 
conceive the action of thought independently of some 
bodily medium, and you would add that we cannot give 
any positive meaning or value to matter except in con- 
nection with thought. I agree. What I am anxious to 
show, however, is that if my metaphysics of reality is 
true, then the whole problem of mind and materiality, 
life and corporeality, is transformed. Individualized living 
activity expresses itself in two forms, perception and 
conception. What we perceive are the limitations to 
our activity in the forms of our actions, these limitations 
seen by us from within give the external world the aspect 
of materiality. Perception, and the matter perceived, is a 
mass effect. Conception and the matter conceived is an 
intellectual construction based on perception and inter- 
pretative of it. Thus the modern conception of the atom 
is an intellectual construction—the construction of a 
model which will produce the effects we observe in 
spectrum analysis. Modern phy sicists recognize this. Since 
the principle of relativi ity it is seen that the subject matter 
of physics is dependent on mathematics. The only kind 
of microscope which could even theoretically reveal the 
atomic world would be one which used x-rays. The 
dimensions of the atoms are such that ordinary visible 
rays would flow over them without breaking against 
them. Also the principle of relativity has robbed astron- 
omy with its enormous figures and scale of magnitudes 
of all wonderment. You express it very well in saying 
that we extend the principles we use in ordinary expe- 
rience outside the region of possible experience. We 
might perhaps rather say, giving the term possible i its 
precise metaphy sical meaning that we only conceive the 
physical universe in terms of possible experience. Of 
course, for me there is no inert substratum, the real 
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universe is a universe of living individuals in each of 
which the universal life is actualized and each of which 
is the center of an infinite circle—just as the living body 
is an organization of individual cells each with its own 
self-centered activity directed by a mind which overrules 
it without interfering with the individuality of its con- 
stituent members. 


(3) Your last point is one on which I think also | 
agree though with a reservation in regard to the way you 
state it. No view of the universe, therefore no metaphysic 
of reality, can be adequate which does not allow for 
the ethical view of things and the religious view. To 
admit this is not however exactly the same as to say that 
ethics and religion have truth value. The ethical view 
(what ought to be as distinct from what is) has goodness 
not truth as its value, and if by the religious view is 
meant the religious experience as illustrated in the lives 
of the mystics I should say that its value was not truth. 
‘Truth is essentially topical and intellectual value. I quite 
agree with you that Spinoza’s /ntellectualis Amor Dei 
has no relevance to moral or religious value—to the 
beautiful or the good. 


This however raises another kind of problem. 
Again with very many thanks and kind regards, | am 


Yours very sincerely, 


H. Wildon Carr 


The term “Stoic” was used in the title above because to us 
Dr. Carr seemed possessed of that imperturbability combined with 
intellectual honesty that characterized the best of the Stoics. Above 
all, he aimed to be true to his highest convictions unmoved by 
the disagreement of others. He once confessed to me that about 
1910 in passing a book shop on the Quai Malaquais he was 


attracted by a display of Bergson’s L’Evolution Créatrice, bought 
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it, and was profoundly moved by it. In fact, it is known that 
Dr. Carr had much to do with the English edition. The contact 
with Bergson which followed the discovery of his book marked 
a turning point in Carr’s philosophical interests. As he confesses 
in the preface to The Theory of Monads, it was Bergson “to 
whom I owe the distinct orientation of my philosophy.’ Already 
a student of Leibniz, the intuitionism of Bergson pointed the way 
into a more concrete and personalistic interpretation of reality. 
Croce’s aesthetic theory came to him as a revelation, and he was 
moved by Gentile’s concept of the immanence of the ideal. Crea- 
tive Evolution (by Bergson) came out in England in 1gt1 and 
Carr delivered the University of London Lectures on Bergson 
which were published in 1914 as The Philosophy of Change. His 
translation of Bergson’s Mlind-Energy appeared in 1920, and The 
Scientific Approach to Philosophy in 1924. We believe this cata- 
logue of works followed by those already mentioned as produced 
after his coming to America traces an advance from the Stoic 
spirit to a Christian understanding in the liberal sense, becoming 
more and more personalistic until it was agreed to publish the 
Forum Lectures at the University of Southern California of the 
year, given by Carr, Schiller, and Flewelling, as a joint enterprise 
under the title The Personal World. These, though they had been 
requested in advance by “The House of Good Books” and later 
commended as “golden? were finally pronounced to be too good 
to print. 

On the score of personalism we have the direct evidence of 
Carr’s lecture notes on Maine de Biran, the great French per- 
sonalist, provided me in a letter from the late Mrs. Carr. 


The great French Philosopher of the Revolution period 
is Maine de Biran (1766-1824). His works were not 
published until after his death. His theory is of first 
importance in marking the direction of French specula- 
tion. He held that the first fact of consciousness is not a 


passive impression or affection, but an active sense of 
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effort. The pure and simple impressions which form the 
background of the conscious life are a passive basis of 
a complex being. They are unknown and form a kind 
of basis of universality. It is the assertion of the ego or 
personality as an effort or resistance, a free activity which 
initiates the higher life of consciousness. The personality 
is the soul which perceives its own existence, but only 
when the activity meets within the body a resistance 
which it endeavors to overcome. The personality appre- 
hends itself as a cause, not as a substance. 


s. Carr added: 


H. W. C. had a high opinion of Maine de Biran, and at 
one time we had thoughts of a translation of some of 
his works. 


When we were discussing the desirability of developing the 
department of philosophy into a school, Professor Carr produced 
a defense for the idea in words that have new meaning in our 
day in which the intellectual training for thought is gaining 
increased importance in the world of affairs. In a letter he wrote: 


. There is a practical side to the teaching of philosophy, 
for no one without the discipline of the higher thought 
which philosophy stands for is qualified for rulership of 
men. Plato’s hope of his Republic that philosophers 
would be its kings is not a far-off aspiration but an ever 
more attainable ideal. 


Of this ideal Herbert Wildon Carr was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example in the whole history of philosophy. For many 
years he conducted a firm on the London Stock Exchange, at the 
same time helping to found the famous Aristotelian Society, and 
acting as its secretary and editing its annual volume. At fifty-eight 
vears, having gained a sufficient competence, he retired from 
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business to teach philosophy, first at the University of London 
and then at the University of Southern California. 
In a letter of July 12, 1926, there is a pleasing reference to 


Bergson. 


I have just made a hasty visit to Paris, going one day and 
returning the next, in order to see Bergson. I found him 
reading the last number of The Personalist which had 
just arrived, and he had very pleasant recollections of 
your visit to him before or during the war. I spent a couple 
of hours talking over philosophical questions. Fle is very 
crippled with rheumatism, has swellings in the joints of 
his hands and feet, but he has recovered the power to 
use his hands and was generally very cheerful. My prin- 
cipal object in going was to sce what chance there was 
of another book. I find he has put aside the work he had 
been doing in order to concentrate on the ethical prob- 
lem. He said in a delightful way, he has never written 
a book until the book is finished, meaning of course that 
all the work in hand is at the mercy of the coming of 
a new idea. 


Having attended the meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 
Bristol in July 1928, he wrote: 

Somehow I got the impression that we are really more 

alive on the Pacific Coast than in the old country. Our 

best philosophers are really the physicists—Eddington, 

Jeans, and Lindemann—they see better than the trained 

philosophers the real philosophic position, 


His capacity for friendship was shown in a letter to the writer 
who in June 1929 was suffering a hospital experience: “Take care 
of yourself for I am old and the idealism of America cannot afford 


to lose you.” Two years later when he knew his end to be not 


far off, he wrote: 
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My dear Flewelling: 

I would like to say to you while yet the time remains 
to say anything, how peculiarly precious to us over and 
above the many new friendships we have formed in 
California has been our personal friendship, yours and 
mine. It is not only that you were engaged in work 
congenial to me but your way of working and your 
ideals and your perseverance are delightful to have 
known. 

It is a great work that you have set going and I hope 
you will have increasing success. It is really no small part 
of my comfort at the present time that the School of 
Philosophy is promising so well. 

I cannot help remembering also that for nearly a whole 
year we were wondering whether your career was not 
going to be cut short. It is just a satisfaction I cannot 
express to find that we are through this and the School 
can now look to you for years ‘of work and hope of 
success yet to come. How glad I am it is not under the 
circumstances of 1—2 years ago that I am called to give 


up. 
This communication I take to be the expression of a great soul 
and a great Christian. To this testimony may be added others 
more touching still. These came to me from Mrs. Carr during 
and after his final days. To her he said: “I know now that in 


dying there are more pleasant than unpleasant things:’ Then he 


said (knowing that she had been appointed to a lectureship on 
aesthetics in the school): “You will be able to give a message I 
could never give just because you have lived through this great 
experience. Both our lives have increased in richness and fulness 
through it?’ 

After coming out of a period of great delirium he declared 
that he had not been in bad company, for Montaigne “had just 
gone out the door—tell him when he comes he must do the talk- 
ing—I can talk no more? Then he became quite clear in his head 
and wrote: 
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I am no judge of dreams now—but I have as a philoso- 
judg 
pher to remember: 


Man may die as the dog dieth, or 
Man may die as the God or Giant dieth 
What I strive to realize is, that 
Man may die like a man. 

It is not something you can or cannot, 
but something you must 
Strive after 
and 


May fail.* 


As a fitting close to this tribute commemorating an event of 


twenty-five years ago, it seems appropriate again to quote Aus- 
\ 7 ’ prof g | 


lander’s translation of Petrarca’s Sonnet: 


“Whom now can laurel or the myrtle lure 
Let shame and hunger stalk philosophy: 
‘Thus cries the herd on vulgar winnings bent 
What matters it how few will walk with thee 
O gentle spirit! Be the more intent 
That the superb adventure shall endure! 


* Arrangement his. 











An Analysis of Reality 
(An Epistemological Critique) 


BY 


LAUCHLIN D. MACDONALD 





IR THIS PAPER the position 1s taken that 


reality is one and may be approached from either one of two 
sides. This view is that of an epistemological monist, who allows 
that any justification for epistemological dualism can be admitted 
on the basis of expediency only. But the parts of reality, only 
meaningful when viewed by a mind, are many, and there 1s a 
plurality of selves who view reality. Reality, then, is pluralistic. 
Thus we are presented with a view that is both metaphysically 
pluralistic and epistemologically monistic. 

The two sides of reality, from either of which reality may be 
observed, are represented, for the purposes of analysis in this 
paper, by the terms “phenomenon” and “thought:’ Let us examine 
some basic tenets which are maintained in this view, including the 
use that is made of these two terms: 


1. Phenomenon. The term “phenomenon” is used to present 
that aspect of reality opposite to thought, consciousness, or aware- 
ness. Phenomena affect us cither consciously or unconsciously, 
that is, we are either aware of their effects on us or we are not 
aware of their effects (on us). They are the physical aspects of 
real things. They may be contrasted with “mind; “spirit; or 
“consciousness.” Never must they be equated wholly with the 
senses. For the senses tell us nothing; the senses qua physical, have 
no meaning. 
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Phenomena may not have any meaning of which we are aware. 
When this is the case (that is, when phenomena have no meaning 
of which we are aware), we are inclined to say that phenomena 
have zo meaning. Yet phenomena actually have a justified claim 
to be called real whether they are phenomena of which we are 
aware or phenomena of which we are not aware. It is this insep- 
arable connection with mind (or, specifically, with awareness), or 
with other entities of selfhood, whether involving awareness or 
not, which makes possible the statement that phenomena are real. 

Phenomena, in the sense in which this term is here used, are 
real if they affect us in any way whatsoever. It is not possible for 
phenomena to exist and not affect us. When the reality of 
phenomena is looked at as real and when, at the same time, it is 
supposed that this reality does not affect us, we are confronted 
with an actually very unreal realism, or with complete unreality. 
For its reality is a reality for no one, and its existence is as 
impossible of being affirmed as the existence of things in themselves. 

The character of the real is dependent for its reality upon an 
inseparable connection with the self. It suffices that the real affects 
us whether consciously or unconsciously. What is not admitted is 
that the real can exist without affecting us. Since this point is main- 
tained it can be asserted that reality can actually be viewed from 
one side alone; in addition, it can, for the sake of convenience only 
(though not actually), be viewed from another side as well. Phe- 
nomena, which may be regarded as involving the “thought” side 
of reality as well as the “things” side, may also be viewed as com- 
ing close to a successful presentation of the extreme realism to 
which reference has already been made. Phenomena are always 
meaningful though not always consciously meaningful. 


Conscious meaningfulness has been read into all reality by 


Berkeley. Or, probably better, all reality was possessed, for Berke- 


ley, of conscious meaningfulness, meaningfulness either in a human 
or divine mind. In this paper the covering for all reality is made 
possible by the relation of so-called “things” to thought, as in the 
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case of phenomena of which we are conscious, or by the relation 


of “things” to the self, as in the case of phenomena of which we 
may not be conscious. Berkeley could account for the former on 
the human plane; for the latter he required God’s mind (or 
“thought’). 

A case which bears on the nature of reality, as it is presented 
in this paper, is found in Berkeley’s Theory of Vision. Berkeley 
believed that one’s vision of the “external” world is all at one’s eye. 
“An account of some observations made by a young gentleman, 
who was born blind, . . . When he first saw, he was so far from 
making any judgment about distances, that he thought all objects 
whatever touched his eyes (as he express’d it) as what he felt did 
his skin?” 

It seems untrue in the case of the person recovering his sight 
that all things would be seen at the eyes. Now, Berkeley seems to 
have meant to illustrate that things are real on the basis of mind 
alone. In this paper the view is presented that “things” are con- 
sciously meaningful on the basis of mind alone and also that there 
is the unconsciously meaningful; both of these are covered by 
considerations relative to phenomena. It might be added here that 
Berkeley’s illustration regarding objects seen at the eyes appears 
unfortunate. For the eyes are mot mental and are safely classed as 
“external” (in the sense of external to the mind). So Berkeley still 
is not showing that “objects” are mental, at least through the use 
of this illustration. It is maintained in this paper that “objects” do 
not have to be mental; they may be phenomenal and productive of 
unconsciously meaningful effects on the self exclusive of awareness. 

Leaving, now, this case in point, of Berkeley’s, we may con- 
tinue. Phenomena are not real by themselves. The character of the 
thing-in-itself is fictional. The thing-in-itself can be spoken of, but 
it cannot be asserted as existing. A phenomenon, as we are using 
this term, can be asserted as existing. It is on the other side of real- 
ity from thought, consciousness, or spirit. It represents an approach 
that is asserted to be possible from the side of what we have called 
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extreme realism, or unreal realism. This approach can be success- 
fully made only from reality represented by phenomena. This is 
the approach to reality from the side of “things” which actually are 
not things in their own right but only by reason of those consid- 
erations that make phenomena possible. 

Reality, frequently and erroneously, has been declared to be, 
as though it has a peculiar existence that is, in spite of human selves. 
Such existence, however, is dependent upon minds or, more gen- 
erally and correctly, upon selves. ‘Io assert otherwise is to declare 
that “things” exist without any relation to us and yet the only 
justification for referring to them as things is because they relate 
to us already. And those things that are, thus, in relation to us 
are asserted seemingly and absurdly, to be unrelated to us, and 
then sometimes contrasted with things related to us! 

This absurdity in theories of knowledge is not intentionally 
embraced. It is subtly entertained and sometimes ardently spon- 
sored. It is intimated here that there is a solution to this epistemo- 
logical impasse. It is not enough to say that we are necessarily 
involved in the “ego-centric predicament,’ or the “ego-centric 
situation.’ It is a further step to maintain that what is presented in 
the use of the term phenomenon is a recognition that the whole 
psychic self is always involved. 


2. Thought. Hence, for the ego, or the self, some term should 
be adopted that will prove suitable. The one that we have chosen is 
the term “thought’’ This term is only provisionally suitable. The 
case is not otherwise with various other terms such as have been 
mentioned already, terms contrasting with phenomena, such as con- 
sciousness, or awareness. In dealing with reality these terms con- 
trasting with the term “phenomenon” are as adequate as the epis- 


temological situation will allow. It is the “thought” side of reality 


that finds or expresses meaning or significance. The self when 
affected by other than itself feels the impress of phenomena or 
“things.” These “things” are already things for us however remote 
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they may happen to be and however infinitesimal their effects are 
on us. 

There are, therefore, two aspects of reality, the phenomenal and 
the contemplative, represented by the terms, “phenomenon” and 
“thought?” What is sometimes referred to as “realism” is contrasted 
with idealism, and this contrast bears upon the distinction here made 
between “phenomenon” and “thought?” Real things have been 
declared to be, by realists, almost wholly, if not altogether separate, 
from ideas. The result has been a violent and unjustifiable bifur- 
cation where one of the sides of an epistemological dualism is 
accepted as a sufficient basis for metaphysics while the side not 
accepted 1s regarded as nonexistent. Realism, therefore, is not with- 
out its merits, but the merit that it possesses does not rest on a non- 
recognition of the “thought” aspect that, by the nature of things, 


exists. 


3. Idealism, No reality can be considered by itself, or apart from 
mind, or more generally (and correctly) the self. The side of real- 
ity opposite from the phenomenal is represented by idealism. Neither 
of these aspects, the phenomenal (with its close relative, realism), 
and the contemplative (sometimes represented by idealism) present 
reality adequately. Each reveals reality from a necessarily restricted 


approach. Each has its merits. (More merit is earned by that ap- 


proach which presents a coherent theory of knowledge.) Each of 


the two possible approaches may be emphatic in presenting reality, 
and yet may recognize, at the same time, the validity of a contrast- 
ing emphasis. 

Idealism is a part of the contrasting system on the other side of 
reality from phenomena. What gives idealism great credence with 
its sponsors is the accepted fact that one is always aware, in any 
metaphysical view, of the activity of one’s own mind with its ideas 
and ideals, and that all reality is concerned with mind (or spirit) 
either directly through the conscious or indirectly through the 


nonconscious self. 
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4. Monism and pluralism. Just what sort of phenomenalism and 
idealism is presented in this paper? This question may be answered 
further, through a consideration of two issues that are maintained 
here, namely, epistemological monism and metaphysical pluralism. 


a. Epistemological monism. Epistemological monism is taken in 
this paper to mean that view in which thought and “thing” or idea 
and “object,” are inseparably related and are regarded as opposite 
sides of one fundamental reality. One way of stating this fundamen- 
tal reality is to say that thought and “thing; representing the 
approaches that are taken to it, have a common source to be found 
in deity. Deity manifests itself to finite minds. But the finite nature 
of the mind carries with it some great limitations including the 
impossibility of viewing reality per se. Reality can be said to exist 
—by abstraction only—as phenomenal. Reality, likewise by abstrac- 
tion, may be said to be such that we have consciousness of “it; or at 


least that it only is for a thinking self. 


b. Metaphysical pluralism. There is a plurality of selves. There 
is also a plurality of “things” of which these selves are aware. By 
metaphysical pluralism is meant the pluralistic nature of reality. 


5. Lmmediateness and reflection. The pluralistic nature of reality 
is revealed in the fact that all knowledge is fundamentally relative 
to individuals and also in the fact that there are many parts in the 
real. The primary and basic characteristic of knowledge is imme- 
diateness. Extreme immediateness is an impracticable and theoreti- 
cal limit of knowing in contrast to reflective thinking. The more 


we go away from extreme immediateness the more we become the 


reflective self. The question then regarding whether we always 
reflect, is answered. In the extreme of immediateness there is no 
reflection. In all variations of thinking where there is no strict 
immediateness, there is always reflection. 

Immediate thought is unproductive in that we can conclude 


nothing at all from it until the elements in it are distinguished and 
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the object developed, and when this is done it is no longer immedi- 


ate thought. Immediate thought may be said therefore, to be being 
rather than to imply being. Thus one may accept a coherence theory 
of truth and reject the correspondence theory. The extreme of the 


former theory rejects all of the latter theory. We are not so fortu- 
nate, however, as to dwell in a world of immediateness; we are con- 
stantly reflective in our thinking. The more immediateness that is 
characteristic of our thinking, the more we possess “knowledge of 
acquaintance”; the more reflective we are about “things” the more 
we tend to possess “knowledge about” them. (Note: The terms 
“knowledge of acquaintance” and “knowledge about” have been 
used by various writers, notably Bertrand Russell, William James, 
and originally by John Grote, one-time Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Cambridge, who introduced these terms into 


philosophy.) 


6. Awareness and phenomena. Not “thought” alone, in the sense 
of “awareness,” but “thought” avd phenomena can adequately 
account for reality. Thought or consciousness is that which gives 
meaning to the reality that is “seen; “felt; or “sensed?? Con- 
sciousness must always be consciousness of something, whether 
of an “external” object or of the self. Consciousness as complete 
immediateness does not exist. It entails phenomena of some sort, 
whether these phenomena be external “objects” or selves. So 
much for reality considered from the consciousness, or thought, 
side. Let us now glance again at reality more specifically from the 
phenomenal side. 

It should be noted that the phenomenal as discussed in this paper 
is very different from the current view of the phenomenal as “the 
object as it appears to the senses:’ The phenomenal, or phenomenal 
reality, is simply reality viewed entirely from the side of “things.” 
Strictly, however, reality can not be viewed entirely from the side 
of things since such viewing involves consciousness. Phenomena, 


“ec 


therefore, are intimately related to consciousness, or to “us: Phe- 
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nomena can not “appear” to the sense at all. “Appearance” is a 
thought word. That is, phenomena are always related somehow to 
us, otherwise they would not be phenomena for us at all. And they 
couldn’t, in any case, “be” or exist out of all relation to us, which 
relation alone justifies the use of the word “existence,’ or “being,’ 


as applied to reality. 


7. Conclusions. 


a. Reality is one but may be regarded as possessing two episte- 
mological aspects, thinking and the phenomenal. Both aspects are 
of crucial significance in considering reality and commit one to 
epistemological monism. Neither aspect can be wholly separated 
from the other. 


b. Considered metaphysically, reality is pluralistic. Real objects 
are infinitely numerous and there are multitudinous selves who view 
these objects. 


c. Monism and pluralism may be embraced together. For the 
position presented is that of epistemological monism and metaphys- 
ical pluralism. 

d. Materialism, and kindred views, fail to account for thought, 
consciousness, awareness, ideas, etc. 


e. Meaning can be a product of mind or awareness, never of the 
physical, materialistic, sensationalistic, behavioristic side of life. 








On the Teaching of Aesthetics 
BY 


JOHN HENRY MELZER 





1. AESTHETICS is a systematic treatment of all 


the principles of fine art in such a way as to produce a philosophy 
of art, then the philosopher and not the artist is the person who 
should teach aesthetics. There are several good reasons for this. In 
the first place, the philosopher is especially trained in systematic 
analysis and the synthetic processes of thought, whereas very few 
artists have this training. It should be said here that the mere hav- 
ing had a course in aesthetics is not by any means enough training 
for one to teach a course in aesthetics, simply because the course 
itself does not give any training in the principles of analysis and 
synthesis, but only the result of such training on the part of the one 
who teaches the course. It is true that a few poets, dramatists, and 
painters have had a course in aesthetics. But the number is very 
small. In fact it is practically impossible for music majors to take 
any other courses than those in music in the universities and col- 
leges, and, of course, they can get nothing but music in the con- 
servatories. One would not expect these expert technicians who are 
virtually ignorant of any professional points of view in the liberal 
arts and sciences, to be objective about arts other than their own and 
about other points of view within their own particular art. Rudolph 
Ingerle, famous painter of the Smoky Mountains, long-time asso- 
ciate of the Chicago Art Institute, and frequent judge on many 
juries to decide national prizes and scholarships, tells the writer that 
being a member of an art jury is often a very disappointing expe- 


rience as many of the really great artists are so prejudiced toward 
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their own points of view that they refuse to consider any other. 
Hence many of the votes of the juries are not objective considera- 
tions of the technical merits of the work in question, but a mere 
polling of the number of points of view which the artists held before 
they came together on the jury. In a way, however, this is to be 
expected, because many would maintain that the intense subjectiv- 
ity on the part of the artist is the prime factor that produces great- 
ness on the part of any artist. The minute a great artist becomes a 
great critic, he no longer produces great art. This is especially true 
in poetry, and John Crowe Ransom—to name one of many—is a 


good example of this principle. Ransom, however, is a critic far 


superior to most of the others “who have crystallized and gone 
objective,’ because he has a broad professional training in philos- 
ophy and the liberal arts. Some day Randall Jarrell, who has a more 
complete professional training than Ransom had, will make a first- 
rate critic.’ 

In the second place, the producing artist has little time or incli- 
nation to teach aesthetics, as the creation of new and greater art on 
his part keeps him busily engaged in developing his own special skill 
rather than the working out of new skills in teaching. Dean Marten 
ten Hoor of the University of Alabama says that the best teachers 
of public school music are not the great artists, but people who 
know about music and have special skill in teaching, rather than in 
composition or in concert performance. 

The third reason for our insistence that the philosopher rather 
than the artist—an artist in the sense used here is not an artist unless 
he is a producing artist—should teach aesthetics is that it is entirely 
possible to have an analytical knowledge of what makes a work of 
art great without being a great technician. This point usually pro- 
duces a very heated argument with the artists and technicians on 
the one side and the critics on the other. As this argument has been 


‘Ralph Wickiser, outstanding painter of the South, has the same training as Jarrell. Both 
have doctoral minors in philosophy under Sanborn at Vanderbilt. We hope that Doctors 
Jarrell and Wickiser will not turn critics until they have produced more great art. 
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going on from the time of the Greek play-festivals to the present 
and will probably continue as long as there are artists and critics of 
art, it will not be to our purpose to pursue it at length. Perhaps much 
of the friction on this point could be removed if the critics, possess- 
ing the good qualities of Pope’s dicta, would remain strictly within 
the limits of the analysis of art and would cease to imply that a 
knowledge of principles involved in great art would produce great 
art. There is a vast difference between the great artist and the 
great technician. This is especially true in music. Perhaps one could 
say that all great artists are great technicians, but very few great 
technicians become great artists—the difference between Pope and 
Coleridge. The philosopher who teaches aesthetics is not an artist 
or a technician, but one who has a thorough knowledge of the 
history of art and of the principles involved in the production of 
great art. On the basis of this information he is able to give an 
objective treatment of the appreciation of all the great arts. He 
does not and should not attempt to teach a skill in any of the arts. 

All of our contributors who reported on courses in aesthetics use 
essentially the same content with some modifications in organization 


and scope. Most of them use what might be classified as an inductive 


organization. In other words they work from actual examples in the 
form of originals or reproductions to the principles by which they 
are judged to be great works of art. Harriet Jeffery of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado reverses the order. She starts with the principles 
and then uses the examples to show how the principles apply to spe- 
cific works of art. R. FE Piper of Syracuse University (now retired) 
included many examples of Oriental art in his treatment of the 
subject. 
Professor Jeffery describes her course in the following way: 


Two-term course—first term, reading and examination of 
principles of contemporary theories of art and aesthetic 
experience; second term, problems of art and society, such 
as art and morals, art and education, art and _ politics. 
(Textbook, first term—Rader, Modern Book of Aesthetics. 
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Second term—reference books and journals in the library.) 

This course is taken by students whose major fields are 
literature, drama, fine arts, and music. In applying aesthetic 
theories to specific works, we find it helpful to draw on all 
the arts. In many cases, students become interested in the 
less familiar arts when they find the common aesthetic 
ground. 

Discussion of plays, films, art exhibits, concerts, current- 
ly available. 

Study of the techniques whereby an aesthetic theory is 
to be tested. 


D. W. Gotshalk, author of the book Art and the Social Order, 


gives us an interesting description of his course. He says, 


The aim of the course is to acquaint the student with the 
philosophy of this field. Students taking the course have 
had a course on the elementary level—usually Introduction. 
They are also interested in art: English majors, etc. The 
course seeks to present (since it must limit the subject to 
some area) the development of the theory of art in the 


twentieth century, and to suggest an original theory of art 
in the light of this dev clopment. The aim is to reach some 
satisfactory way to understand art philosophically, not to 
present the history of the philosophy of the subject. 

The course begins with an analysis of works on art— 
chiefly paintings, statues, buildings (visual arts)—on lan- 
tern slides and prints. The aim here is to acquaint students 
with the concern of a philosopher with art, namely, his 
concern with its general principles. The chief general prin- 
ciples emphasized are Material, Form, Expression, Func- 
tion. The works of art are studied not for “appreciation” 
or for historical clarification, but as specimens of art, and 
as diverse illustrations of the general principles of art above 
stated. Then, the course proceeds to a study of various the- 
ories of the Aesthetic Attitude and of Art. Theories that 
represent the diversity of points of view (twentieth cen- 
tury again) are studied, discussed, and criticized, in the 
light of the empirical material previously presented (the 
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slides, etc.) and any other examples of works of art 
familiar to the students. 

Fach theory is studied in its details first. The theories are 
also contrasted and compared. Beyond this, the aim of the 
course is to work out, with the aid of the student, a point 
of view that is not infected with the obvious limitations 
(where there are such limitations) in the theories consid- 
ered. Some attention is also given to theories that attempt 
to show the place of art in civilization. Thus, there are two 
main problems considered: What is Art? and What of 
Art? The results of the course have been published in my 
book Art and the Social Order, which indicates the general 
unifying philosophy that the course aims to dev clop, al- 
though it does not fully indicate the variety of empirical 
material and theoretical considerations that enter into the 
classroom discussions. 


Fritz Kaufmann of the University of Buffalo says that he 


. the phenomenological approach in the analysis of pro- 
ducthie and reproductive aesthetic experience and its fune- 
tion in conerete human life. 

This year the students will be asked to write their term 
papers in following out the process of artistic crystalliza- 
tion, ¢.g., from sketches to the finished paintings, or from 
the notebooks of a poct to his published poems. For 
this latter study, the poetry collection of the Lockwood 
University L ibrary offers a peculiarly fine opportunity, 


John R. Tuttle of Elmira College in New York is able through 


his private collections to give his students a most unusual fund of 


material on which to base their studies. He says, 


(a) For years I have been building up a considerable library 
in fine arts (especially graphic and plastic art) drawn from 
Italy, France, Germany, England, this country, and else- 
where. Each week I take a couple of these books over to 
the College Library and have them put on a special reserve 
shelf for the use of my students. 
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(b) I have my students in aesthetics go down to our local 
art gallery to see the permanent collection and the monthly 
loan exhibits. I also encourage them to attend all other 
available art exhibitions, concerts, dance recitals, ete. 


(c) For many years back I have been collecting some thirty 
thousand copies of pictures drawn from the fields of paint- 
ing, etching, woodcut and other forms of graphic art, 
sculpture, architecture, and any art that lends itself to pic- 
torial representation. I have taken about two thousand of 
these pictures and fastened them by gummed hinges to 
some three hundred large sheets of gray cardboard of a 
standard size (24” x 28”), putting on the same sheets, or 
on a serics of related sheets, a number of pictures illustrat- 
ing some aesthetic principle. Much of the course revolves 
about the display and the discussion of the pictures on these 
cards. 


(d) Each student, each semester, writes one long paper, 
choosing a subject from a long list which I suggest. Some- 
times a student has a special 1 interest, not included in my list, 
upon which she writes, with my approval. The closing 
weeks of each semester are devoted, not to the straight 
reading of these papers, but to the oral presentation by the 
student of the results of her i inquiry. [hese oral reports are 
interrupted at any time by fellow students or by me and 
animated and profitable discussion often ensues. I am of the 
opinion that our academic situation should provide more 
opportunity than it usually does for oral expression on the 
part of the student. 


For a text Tuttle uses The Spirit and Substance of Art by Louis 
W. Flaccus and a portion of Parker’s The Analysis of Art. R. E 
Piper also used Flaccus as a text. His course at Syracuse was very 
much like that of Tuttle. Piper said that the main objective of his 


course was to teach the student 


. how to appreciate the fine arts. Fach semester every 
andi writes an essay telling how to enjoy and under- 
stand one of the too lesser arts which he may choose. 
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About five of these are read and discussed before the class. 
The cover of the report must have an original decoration 
on it. 

My special technique is to assign definite questions in 
advance, and then ask students to pick out one each day or 
two or three for special exploration and for leading the 
discussion. 

Emphasis is laid upon (1) reiteration of the nature of 
the fine arts as objectification of emotion for the enhance- 
ment of life and (2) study of numerous concrete examples. 
In the field of painting and sculpture many original works 
of art are brought to the class room. In the case of archi- 
tecture, numerous motion pictures of important buildings 
are shown. In the case of music a couple of dozen records 
are played. 

In my course most of the illustrative materials are drawn 
from the Orient, so that at the end of the course students 
have a fair, introductory idea of the architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry, dance and music of India, China and 
Japan—that is, for those who take both semesters. The first 
semester is devoted to the arts of time, the second to those 
of space. 

Class discussion is of great interest since there are so 
many controversial problems, especially in modern art. I 
introduce current problems as often as possible, according 
to what is being shown at one of our two galleries, articles 
in Life, current lecture, or performance in the city. 


All of our contributors to aesthetics except one, Ben-Ami 
Scharfstein of Brooklyn College, emphasize the appreciation of art 
and say little or nothing about the actual creation of art. That is in 
accordance with our contention in the forepart of this section—that 
the teaching of the appreciation of art and art criticism, which should 
be an integral part of art appreciation, can be done better and more 
objectively by the philosopher than by the creating artist. But the 
actual creation of art should be left to the subjectivity of the artist. 

The writer would agree with Scharfstein’s initial contention, 
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namely, “It has always seemed silly to me merely to argue the abstrac- 
tions of aesthetics with students who have not had the primary expe- 
rience on which intelligent consideration of the theories must rest:’ 
The “primary experience” should, in the writer’s opinion, be an 
acquaintance with as many as possible of the great masters. What 
Scharfstein means by “primary experience” is creation on the part 
of the student. He says, 


On the theory that every person has some creative strength, 
the teacher gets the class to create, to write poetry, for 
example. The great difficulty is the self-repression of most 
of the students. There is at least one method, which has 
been described at length by its originator, which seems to 
work well. After an appropriate introduction, the teacher 
suggests a poetic subject, such as “night,” “love,’ “the sea,’ 
“war, or the like. Each student has a short while to put 
down a few lines in which he expresses what comes to his 
mind when he thinks of that theme. The teacher then col- 
lects the anonymous lines and arranges them in sequence. 
This is possible, because the imagery and ideas tend to run 
in somewhat standard patterns. Implausible as it may sound, 
the result is a free-verse poem with lines strong enough to 
give it life. The students are not much repressed, because 
their contributions are anonymous; their lines are more 
likely to be effective because one good idea or metaphor is 
sufficient, and there is no need to sustain it; and they are 
not cramped by the attempt to force the words into pat- 
terns they have not mastered. The teacher reads the 
“poem” [quotation marks by the writer] as well as he can 
to the whole class, and it is thrilled; everyone shares in the 
excitement of having written a poem. Then comes the 
moment of analysis. What is good or bad about the poem; 
how can it be improved? This leads to the question as to 
the nature of poetry, which leads, in turn, to the question 
as to the nature of art. 

Painting should also prove a good entering wedge. Here, 
too, it is important that there be no attempt to follow clas- 
sical rules or to represent accurately. The attempt would 
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choke off the timid student’s courage. He must be encour- 
aged to paint somewhat as a child would, with as much 
verve and imaginative abandon as he can muster. Then the 
question arises, to what degree has he succeeded, and why, 
and how might he try to do better? 

It is wise that some of this work be done in class for the 
stimulation that results from common creative effort. 
Whatever the art chosen—it might be nothing more than 
the unpretentious staging of a one-act play—the students 
are set the problem, first, of observing themselves as they 
create and of trying to understand what takes place in 
them as they do; secondly, of analyzing the reasons for 
their relative successes or failures, and attempting to 
improve through the lessons of their analysis, and lastly, 
of trying to understand something of the nature of art in 
general. 

At this stage the students are ready to discuss the the- 
ories that aestheticians have formulated. I used Rader’s 
anthology (Harriet Jeffery also uses this book), preferring 
recent theories to the older ones. In addition, I explain the 
attitudes of the modern artist, and, sometimes, of the artists 
of the “exotic” cultures, such as the Hindu or Chinese. 


Further reactions of the writer to Scharfstein’s approach are that 
(1) unless Scharfstein is an artist in his own right in the fields of 
poetry, painting, and drama, he should not attempt to direct others 
in the actual creative production of those arts; (2) this approach 


could very easily promote an insensitivity toward the work of really 


great art rather than an appreciation of the arts; (3) and surely it is 
better to study why great art is great art than merely to develop 
interest by creating doggerel and then finding out why it is doggerel. 

The writer’s wife, who is an expert speech teacher, a pretty good 
amateur painter, and a semi-professional poet, insists that Scharf- 
stein is right. That to make a student really appreciate the art of 
good speaking, the student must be made to try it himself. Once he 
tries it, he has the utmost respect for good speakers. This is better 
than studying the merits of great speeches. 
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Professor D. W. Gotshalk of Illinois seems to agree with Mrs. 


Melzer. He says, 


I think you are too hard on Scharfstein. One difficulty in 
teaching the philosophy of art is that students often do not 
have cnough ¢ grist for the mill. They are usually keenly 
interested in art, but do not know enough about it to allow 
the philosopher to proceed immediately and effectively 
about his proper business. Ihe teacher must supply some 
background. I try to do this by an analysis of a variety of 
paintings, ete. Scharfstein’s effort to have the student gain 
some firsthand experience of the creative process seems to 
be a parallel (though different) effort. I find that my course 
means most to students either engaged creatively in the arts 
(architects, musicians, etc.), or unusually familiar with a 
large number of works of art. But there are not a great 
many of these students around, and the teacher must first 
supply the student with some experience of the arts to give 
the theoretic discussions a sufficient factual underpinning. 


Scharfstein answers the writer’s criticism in the following way. 


I do not believe that there is enough evidence to prove that 
artistry and fairness are necessarily antithetical. At any 
rate, some of our best artists have been good critics as well 
—there come to mind, at random, Dry den, Reynolds, 
Baudelaire, T. S. Eliot, and, perhaps, Samuel Johnson. It 

can be argued that these men, too, were not objective, but 
not, I think, that they were less objective than the general 
run of critics who could only criticize. 

If aesthetics is confined to judging the effect of art on 
spectators, then presumably it can be well taught in the 
absence of any direct creative experience, except such as 
necessarily goes into good teaching and learning. But if 
aesthetics is also concerned with the genesis of art and the 
intimacies of the creative experience, then the inartistic 
aesthetician is in somewhat the position of the man who 
tries to describe the taste of a food he has seen but never 
eaten. 
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The fact is, of course, that all of us have had some 
experience of creating and re-creating, and it is the hint 
this experience gives us that is often decisive, even when 
we are not altogether aware of the grounds of the decision, 
in directing us toward one or another theory of art. But 
almost all of us are the products of an education that in 
the arts, as elsewhere, is far more abstract than it should 
be. Naturally, if I suppose that the students have creative 
ability, I suppose the same of the teacher; and if it is true, 
as it has been argued, that teaching art and practicing it are 
not altogether the same, it does not particularly matter 
that the teacher of aesthetics is less skilled than a profes- 
sional artist. If less skilled in art, he is more skilled in 
analytical thinking. I should certainly deny that inexpe- 
rienced students under good guidance produce only dog- 
gerel or its equivalent. - Their experience, the teacher's, and 
the artist’s, | believe, can be the same in kind, however 
different in degree. 

Regardless of any other consideration, there is nothing 
so well calculated to catch, deepen, and hold a student's 
interest as creative effort. Even so, however, I do not 
contend that there is any ideal way of teaching anything. 
There are better ways and poorer ones, and of the better 

each must be suited to the place, the time, and the persons. 


In summary our contributors attempt to teach an appreciation 


of all types of art and a knowledge of the relation of art to personal 


living and to society as a whole. They arrive at these objectives by 
teaching the principles involved in judging the degree of greatness 
of any work of art and by acquainting the student with numerous 
examples of all kinds of art. In all cases the philosopher tries to 
arrive at an objective appraisal of all the various kinds of aesthetic 
experience. 








‘The Universe of Roderick Usher 
BY 


MAURICE BEEBE 





N.. THE LEAST important aspect of the Poe 
revival is the realization that Poe’s scientific and philosophical ideas 
may be taken seriously, if not for their own sake, as determinants 
of the symbolism in his fiction. Just as today the writer of science 
fiction reveals scientific facts in the guise of the incredible, Poe, 
in his best fiction, concealed heartfelt convictions behind a thin veil 
of fantasy. Editors of the two recent one-volume anthologies of 
Poe’s work include the philosophical treatise Eureka at the expense 
of better-known writings. W. H. Auden, Allen ‘Tate, Malcolm 
Lowry, among others, have testified to the importance of Eureka. 
When Tate says that “Poe’s symbols refer to a known tradition of 
thought, an intelligible order, apart from what he was as a man, 
and are not merely the index to a compulsive neurosis,’ it is the 
intelligible order in Eureka, a summation of Poe’s philosophy, that 
he has chiefly in mind." Poe wrote that a short story’s one “point of 


superiority even over the poem” is that it may serve as a vehicle of 


serious thought: “Truth is often, and in very great degree, the aim 
of the tale?” We are justified, I think, in trying to interpret Poe’s 
fiction in the light of his cosmology. 

If one turns from Eureka to what is often considered Poe’s most 
characteristic story, “The Fall of the House of Usher?’ he is struck 
by the close similarity between the two works. Both are built on a 
structural and thematic pattern of unity-radiation-diffusion-return 
to unity. Because Eureka, despite its exclamatory title, is a product 

“The Angelic Imagination: Poe as God? in his The Forlorn Demon: Didactic and Crit- 
ical Essays (Chic ago, Henry Regnery Co., 1953), pp. 59-60. In “Our Cousin, Mr. Poe? 
ibid., pp. 86-89, Tate analyzes “The Fall of the House of Usher” in relation to the vampire 


theme in Poe’s fiction and, without developing the idea, points out that the c atastrophe of 
the story illustrates the central thesis of Eureka. 
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less of sudden revelation than of gradual conviction, an attempt to 
systematize ideas which he had been forming and combining for 
two decades, the story of 1839 may be said to anticipate the essay 
of 1848. What the story reveals through symbolic drama the essay 
states through exposition; hence, an understanding of Evreka helps 
to clear up many of the ambiguities in an otherwise baffling story. 

The universe, Poe says in Eureka, derives from a tiny particle 
of perfect oneness, matter in its utmost conceivable state of sim- 
plicity. From this initial unity are diffused spherically in all 
directions “a certain inexpressibly great yet limited number of 
unimaginably yet not infinitely minute atoms: The agency of 
diffusion is radiation. The material-spiritual universe consists of 
tense relationships between the radiated particles—a_ continual 
struggle between the forces of attraction and repulsion, contrac- 
tion and expansion. The law of gravity demonstrates the desire 
of all things to return to their initial unity of oneness. Against 
attraction or gravitation is the power of repulsion or radiation. 
Since matter can be perceived only through its properties of 
attraction and repulsion and therefore is only attraction and 


repulsion, a finally consolidated, completely attracted universe 


would be a realm of no-matter or Nothingness. The diffusing, 
radiating, repulsing agency, Poe believes, grows progressively 
weaker. When it can no longer withstand the pressure of attrac- 
tion, everything will return to oneness and the universe will 
disappear. The process of expansion and contraction may, how- 
ever, be repeated again and again—“a novel universe swelling into 
existence and the subsiding into nothingness at every throb of 
the Heart Divine?’ 

There is a close analogy between Poe’s cosmology and _ his 
theory of the short story. The artistic imagination is for Poe a 
creative power which disperses elements previously ordered by 
God and reassembles them into new unities or totalities. In his 
well-known discussion of the short story, published in an 1847 
review of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, Poe wrote: “In the 
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whole composition there should be no word written of which the 
tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one pre-established 
design” In Eureka, much of which was written during 1847, Poe 
wrote: 


In the construction of plot... we should aim at so arrang- 
ing the incidents that we shall not be able to determine, of 
any one of them, whether it depends from any one other 
or upholds it. In this sense, of course, perfection of plot is 
really, or practically, unattainable, but only because it 1s a 
finite intelligence that constructs. The plots of God are 
perfect. The universe is a plot of God. 


The universe is the perfect plot of God because, everything 


deriving from the same basic oneness, each particle attracts each 


other particle. Cause is almost indistinguishable from effect. If 


matter sprang from nothingness, it had to be created: a God exists 
to create a single particle which is the central core from which 
all other matter is diffused. Yet, Poe implies elsewhere in Eureka, 
the agent is not distinct from the created substance. The things 
in the universe are “really but infinite individualizations of Him- 
self’ and “God—the material and spiritual God—now exists solely 
in the diffused matter and spirit of the universe? For Poe there 
is no real distinction between matter and spirit, since they are 
interchangeable and both derive from a single oneness. 

Poe’s use of the term “plot” to describe the creation of the 
universe is in agreement with his theory of the short story. The 
tale, Poe says, derives from a central core of single effect to which 
all elements in the story must be related. The writer first deter- 
mines the end of his story, the final climax or catastrophe or 
solution which links together and resolves all the earlier details. 
Then, working backward, he builds upon this central core increas- 
ingly diffuse, though always relevant, details. The writer’s task 
is analogous to the cosmic process of expansion through radiation. 
The reader, who, Poe insisted, must contemplate “with a kindred 
art,’ begins at the level of greatest diffusion and, linking detail to 
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detail, finally reaches the climactic oneness which was for the 
artist the beginning of the story. The reader’s task is analogous to 
the cosmic process of contraction through attraction. The com- 
pleted short story, like the completed universe, remains unified in 
that every element depends on the others. “Bear in mind; Poe 
says in the concluding sentence of Eureka, “that all is life—life— 
life within life, the less within the greater, and all within the 
Spirit Divine? From the initial unity of singleness comes the unity 
of mutual relationship. Everything within a circle is unified by 
both the geometrical center and the circumference. 


In the ideal short story, like the universe, nothing is irrelevant 


or everything is irrelevant. “The Fall of the House of Usher?’ 


many critics have found, is a near-perfect illustration of Poe's 
theory of totality. That there are no collateral lines of the Usher 
family, that the name “House of Usher” signifies to the neigh- 
boring populace both the mansion and the family, that there is 
a barely perceptible crack running from roof to base of the house, 
that Roderick Usher has a particularly acute sense of hearing— 
all such details contribute to the single effect and play a part, 
direct or indirect, in the final catastrophe. 

The House of Usher is like the universe not only in that 
everything 1s related but also in that it is limited. In Eureka, Poe 
insists that the universe we know is not infinite and that there 
may be many neighboring universes each with its own god, to 
say nothing of universes within universes. As a result, our universe 
could conceivably be entered and left again. The same is true of 
the House of Usher, and Poe permits us to crack the shell with 
the narrator, who comes from outside, travels the “whole of a... 
day” through a “singularly dreary tract of country,’ arrives at 
“an atmosphere which had no affinity with the air of heaven?’ 
enters the house, walks “through many dark and intricate passages,’ 
meets Roderick Usher in what appears to be the central apartment, 
is a reluctant observer of all that occurs, and finally leaves again— 
a rounded process which in itself suggests the circle-like unity of 
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the story. The emphasis on the isolation of the House of Usher 
helps to create the impression of a self-contained world, a totality. 

Within the unity of the House of Usher are many diffusions 
that appear in the form of mirrored or echo-like correspondences. 
The house is reflected in the tarn. Roderick and Madeline are 
twins between whom “sympathies of a scarcely intelligible nature” 
had always existed. Roderick’s painting suggests Madeline’s vault. 
The sounds described in “Mad ‘Trist” are echoed by the noises 
which accompany Madeline as she comes to seck her revenge. The 
storm outside the window reflects the storm within the mind of 
Roderick. His song, “The Haunted Palace,’ relates symbolically 
the union between the “radiant palace” and the mind of its tenant, 
and, world within world, it is Poe’s story in gist. 

The main line of diffusion runs chain-like from the tarn to 
the house to Roderick to Madeline. The narrator, arriving before 
the “mansion of gloom? is immediately conscious of the strangely 


isolated and self-contained atmosphere of the place. 


It was possible, I reflected, that a mere different arrange- 
ment of the particulars of the scene, of the details of the 
picture, would be sufficient to modify, or perhaps to 
annihilate its capacity for sorrowful impression; and, 
acting upon this idea, I reined my horse to the pre- 
cipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in 
unrufled lustre by the dwelling, and gazed dow n—but 
with a shudder even more thrilling than before—upon 
the remodelled and inverted image of the gray sedge, 
and the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye-like 
windows. 


One feature of the house is the “barely perceptible fissure, which, 
extending from the roof of the building in front, made its way 
down the wall in a zigzag direction, until it became lost in the 
sullen waters of the tarn? The “unruffled” tarn may be interpreted 
as the oneness or nothingness from which all has emerged and to 


which all must return. 
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The next link of diffusion is the correspondence between the 
House of Usher and Roderick Usher. In addition to the several 
analogies described in “The Haunted Palace,’ many details in the 
story express this relationship. The “eye-like windows” and doors 
like “ponderous and ebony jaws” are the most obvious. The 
“minute fungi . . . hanging in a fine tangled web-work from the 


eaves” is equivalent to Roderick Usher’s hair “of a more than 


web-like softness and tenuity:’ The “wild inconsistency” between 
the house’s “perfect adaptation of parts, and the crumbling con- 
dition of the individual stones” is the “inconsistency”? which arises 
from Roderick’s “feeble and futile struggle to overcome an habitual 
trepidancy:’ The crack in the building corresponds to Roderick’s 
struggle against impending insanity, his effort to maintain his 
composure against what may be called the “kingdom of inorganiza- 
tion.’ 

The fissure in the building also corresponds to the diffusion- 
split between Roderick and Madeline. Just as the house and 
Roderick are included within the range and influence of the tarn, 
the house is equivalent to both the Ushers together. In a sense, 
however, Madeline is subordinate to her brother. Poe tells us that 
there had always been an “undeviating transmission, from sire to 
son, of the patrimony with the name?’ This would imply that there 
has been but one surviving male Usher in each generation and 
that the daughters, who need not have appeared in every gen- 
eration, have failed either to marry or to survive. The “sympathies 
of a scarcely intelligible nature” between the twins would suggest 
that, like the two William Wilsons, the one must always suffer 
with the other. But, as far as most of Poe’s narrative is concerned, 
it is Roderick who affects, Madeline who is affected. Her 
mysterious illness is the reflection of his mental affliction. The 
relation between brother and sister % not unlike that of Dumas’ 
Corsican brothers, one of whom passively responds to the other’s 
actions and emotions. In Poe’s story this is true only along the 
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line of expansion; when the contraction begins, we shall see, the 
relationship is reversed. 

In the story, like Eureka, the connection between unity and 
diffusion is radiation. Roderick Usher 


was enchained by certain superstitious impressions in regard 
to the dwelling which he tenanted, and whence, for many 
years, he had never ventured forth—in regard to an influ- 
ence whose supposititious force was conveyed in terms too 
shadowy here to be re-stated—an influence which some 
peculiarities i in the mere form and substance of his family 
mansion, had, by dint of long sufferance, he said, obtained 
over his spirit—an effect w hich the physique of the grey 
walls and turrets, and of the dim tarn into which they all 
looked down, had, at length, brought about upon the 
morale of his existence. 


The power of the physical mansion and tarn to influence the mind 
of Roderick is explained in part by his belief in the sentence of 
things. The narrator scoffs at this “superstition; but lists in a 
footnote four authorities for the idea. It was not so much the 
novelty of animism as the “pertinacity” with which Roderick 
Usher held the conviction that made it important: “in his dis- 
ordered fancy, the idea had assumed a more daring character, 
and trespassed, under certain conditions, upon the kingdom of 
inorganization:’ Evidence of this sentence Roderick found in “the 
gradual yet certain condensation of an atmosphere of their own 
about the waters and walls?’ The narrator, too, has noticed the 
“pestilent and mystic vapour, dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, 
and leaden-hued” which apparently “had reeked up from the 
decayed trees, and the grey wall, and the silent tarn?” Az atmos- 
phere of their own suggests that the house and its domains have 
not only sentience but also the power to transmit it—that is, to 
radiate. 

Poe’s own philosophy was animistic. Throughout Evreka, he 
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makes no distinction between life, vegetable or biological, and 
inanimate matter. Matter, he says, is but attraction and repulsion: 
“The former is the Body; the latter the Soul; the one is the mate- 
rial; the other the spiritual, principle of the Universe. No other 
principles exist? And “thus the two principles proper, attraction 
and repulsion, the material and the spiritual, accompany each 
other, in the strictest fellowship, forever. Thus the body and the 


soul walk hand in hand? The Divine Being, Poe says, 


now feels His life through an infinity of imperfect 
pleasures, the partial and pain-intertangled pleasures of 
those inconceivably numerous things which you desig- 
nate as His creatures, but which are really but infinite 
individualizations of Himself. All these creatures, all,— 
those which you term animate as well as those to whom 
you deny life for no better reason than that you do not 
behold it in operation,—all these creatures have, in greater 
or less degree, a capacity for pleasure and for pain. ... 
These creatures are all, too, more or less conscious 
intelligences. 


A belief in the sentience of things is a necessary corollary of Poe’s 
insistence on complete unity. Because the Heart Divine is “our 
own,’ each soul “is, in part, its own Creator: Poe’s equating of 
agent with substance permits us to understand how Roderick 
Usher, presumably a created being, can influence his environment 
as well as be influenced by it. While his morale is affected by the 
physique of his surroundings, his own mind helps to determine the 
character of the house and tarn. Roderick Usher is the dramatic 


center of the story, and we must see the chain from his point of 


se 


view. When the narrator arrives before the House of Usher, “a 
sense of insufferable gloom” pervades his spirit. When he enters 
Roderick’s studio, “an air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom 
hung over and pervaded all” The mystery of this recurrently men- 
tioned gloom is solved when the narrator perceives “the futility of 


all attempt at cheering a mind from which darkness, as if an inher- 
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ent positive quality, poured forth upon all objects of the moral and 
physical universe, in one unceasing radiation of gloom |my italics |:’ 

Roderick Usher’s power to radiate is intensified by his art. We 
have seen that if the universe is a plot of God, a story resembles the 
universe and the artist resembles God. The peculiarity of the Usher 
family is “‘a passionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps even more 
than to the orthodox and easily recognizable beauties, of musical 
science.’ Music is the most appropriate art for the Ushers because 
waves of sound, particularly from stringed instruments, suggest the 
process of radiation. “The Haunted Palace?’ a sample of Roderick’s 
musical skill, is sung to the accompaniment of a guitar, and the song 
itself is significant because it expresses Roderick’s awareness of his 
own dilemma. He is also a painter. One of his pictures is described 


in detail: 


A small picture presented the interior of an immensely 
long and rectangular vault or tunnel, with low walls, 
smooth, white, and without interruption or device. Cer- 
tain accessory points of the design served well to convey 
the idea that this excavation lay at an exceeding depth 
below the surface of the earth. No outlet was observed in 
any portion of its vast extent, and no torch, or other arti- 
ficial source of light was discernible; yet a flood of intense 
rays rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly 


and inappropriate splendour. 


We are told in the preceding paragraph that “if ever mortal painted 
an idea, that mortal was Roderick Usher; and of his paintings that 
“an excited and highly distempered ideality threw a sulphurcous 
lustre over all? As one of the many mirror-like diffusions in the 
story, the picture represents Madeline’s vault. (On a different level, 
world within world again, it is Poe’s short story.) The fact that 
there is no visible outlet suggests a totality, and the “flood of intense 
rays” implies the “sulphureous lustre” that radiates from Roderick’s 
(or Poe’s) mind. 


Roderick’s artistic activities are related closely to his sanity; it 
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is significant that after Madeline has been buried “his ordinary 
occupations were neglected or forgotten.’ As long as Roderick con- 
tinues the diffusing, radiating power symbolized partly by his music 
and his painting, he can maintain the delicate balance between 
repulsion and attraction and save himself from annihilation. Yet, 
it is his awareness of his tense situation that finally drives him mad. 


Any movement, Poe says in Eureka, sets off a chain reaction that 


affects every part of the whole. 

If I venture to displace, by even the billionth part of an 
inch, the microscopical speck of dust which lies now upon 
the point of my finger, what is the character of that act 
which I have adventured? I have done a deed which shakes 
the moon in her path, which causes the sun to be no longer 
the sun, and which alters forever the destiny of the multi- 
tudinous myriads of stars that roll and glow in the presence 
of the Creator. 


It is not difficult to see that such a belief could lead to a morbid 
sensitivity; every touch hurts something. Roderick “suffered much 
from a morbid acuteness of the senses; the most insipid food was 
alone endurable; he could wear only garments of a certain texture; 
the odours of all flowers were oppressive; his eyes were tortured 
by even a faint light; and there were but peculiar sounds, and these 
from stringed instruments, which did not inspire him with horror? 
Some years after the story was first published, Poe added as a motto 
the appropriate heat-lute image from De Béranger: 

Son coeur est un luth suspendu, 

Sitot qu’on le touche il résonne. 
As used here, the lute is an intermediary. While Roderick maintains 
the balance between reception and transmission, he is sane. When 
he only receives, he becomes mad, a passive prey to the “kingdom 
of inorganization” In “The Haunted Palace)’ built on contrasting 
images or reason-order and madness-disorder, 

Spirits moving musically 

To a lute’s well-tuned law 
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Become 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
‘lo a discordant melody.” 


The problem of motivation has perplexed many critics of “The 
Fall of the House of Usher?’ To the extent that Roderick’s actions 


may be attributed to insanity, the question of motivation is beside 


the point. And, at any rate, whether or not Roderick wills his fate 


is less important than the fact that the fate does occur. In line with 
Eureka, however, Roderick Usher is both the agent of his fate and 
its object. There is sufficient interior evidence in the story to sug- 
gest that Roderick deliberately buried his sister alive. He paints the 
picture of Madeline’s vault before he places her there. Poe empha- 
sizes the screwing down of the coffin lid. After the burial, “there 
were times, indeed,’ says the narrator, “when I thought his unceas- 
ingly agitated mind was laboring with some oppressive secret, to 
divulge which he struggled for the necessary courage?’ He would 
have known that while he lives, Madeline is not dead. When, in 
the climax of the story, he hears her approaching, he cries, “Is she 
not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste?” And, certainly, there is 
every appearance of vengeance about the Lady Madeline when she 
appears at the door of the room. Madeline is Roderick’s “tenderly 
beloved sister,’ but his realization that her terrible illness is the 
product of his mental affliction leads him to what may be described 
as a form of mercy killing—and a suicide. 

Roderick’s motivation may be explained in terms of Eureka. 
The general proposition of Poe’s treatise is this: “In the original 
unity of the first thing lies the secondary cause of all things, with 
the germ of their inevitable annihilation” Once diffused, every par- 
ticle desires to return to the initial singleness: “A diffusion from 
unity,’ Poe says, “involves a tendency to return into unity—a tend- 


2A more complete discussion of the reason-order and madness-disorder symbols is to be 
found in Darrel Abel’s excellent article “A Key to the House of Usher (University of 
Toronto Quarterly, XVIII, Jan., 1949), pp. 176-185. I am indebted to Professor Abel, who 
read an earlier version of the present essay, for several valuable suggestions. 
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ency ineradicable until satisfied?’ Inevitably, the diffiusing, repuls- 
ing agency becomes weakened. Roderick 1s apparently a deteri- 
oration of his ancestors, whe were able to continue the family line, 
and the presence of the narrator implies that Roderick was stronger 
in the past than in the present. When he can no longer stand to be 
a tense and suffering creature, attracting and repulsing, attracted 
and repulsed, he seeks a return to the unity of no-attraction-repul- 
sion, no-matter, Nothingness. He is like Ethelred, the hero of “Mad 
Trist;’ who “having sought in vain for peaceable admission into the 
dwelling of the hermit |aloneness, oneness], proceeds to make good 
an entrance by force:’ By burying his sister alive, he tries to stop 
the diffusion. The totality symbolically presented in his picture of 


Madeline’s vault implies, in a sense, the completion of expansion, 


the attempt to become independent of the diffused portion of him- 


self by isolating it. The Divine Being, Poe says in Eureka, “passes 
His eternity in perpetual variation of Concentrated Self and almost 
infinite Self-Diffusion” God-like, Roderick’s action is the peak of 
the self-diffusion, the beginning of a return to a concentrated one- 
ness. After Madeline is placed in the tomb, Roderick’s “ordinary 
manner had vanished . . . the luminousness of his eye had utterly 
gone out.’ 

We can better understand Roderick’s motivation if we recog- 
nize its parallel in the life of Poe. Baudelaire and others have con- 
sidered Poe a virtual suicide. A few months before his death he 
wrote to Mrs. Clemm: “It is no use to reason with me vow; I must 
die. I have no desire to live since I have done ‘Eureka? I could 
accomplish nothing more: His strangely triumphant despair is 
expressed in the conclusion of his treatise. Every creature, every 
person, every thing, he says, is a conscious intelligence—‘‘conscious, 
first, of a proper identity; conscious, secondly, and by faint inde- 
terminate glimpses, of an identity with the Divine Being of whom 
we speak, of an identity with God” The first consciousness, Poe 
says, will grow weaker as the latter becomes stronger, and when 


the sense of individual identity has been merged in the general con- 
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sciousness, man “will at length attain that awfully triumphant epoch 
when he shall recognize his existence as that of a Jehovah?’ Shortly 
before this appears a revealing passage: 


In this view, and in this view alone, we comprehend the 
riddles of Divine injustice, of inexorable fate. In this view 
alone the existence of evil becomes intelligible; but in this 
view it becomes more—it becomes endurable. Our souls no 
longer rebel at a sorrow which we ourselves have imposed 
upon ourselves, in furtherance of our own purposes, with 
a view, if even with a futile view, to the extension of our 
joy. 


The evil “sorrow” refers, I assume, to Poe’s self-imposed tortures, 


particularly his drinking and drug-taking. He now recognizes such 


activity, which stems from the first consciousness, as a projection 
from the self, a form of diffusion not unlike the creating of art. No 
longer rebelling at the sorrow which accompanies it, he solaces him- 
self with the conviction that such activity, carried to its furthest 
extent, may annihilate a personal identity that has become repug- 
nant to him. Like Roderick Usher, he seeks a return to oneness, the 
second consciousness. Before the burial Roderick’s voice had “that 
leaden, self-balanced and perfectly modulated guttural utterance, 
which may be observed in the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable 
eater of opium, during the period of his most intense excitement?” 
After the burial “the once occasional huskiness of his voice was 
heard no more? No longer self-balanced, the diffusion has been 
carried to the point of self-annihilation. 

Although the radiation from Roderick’s consciousness ceases 
with the burying of his sister, the diffused particles remain and 
begin their return upon him. They must now return because there 
is nothing to repulse them. The “gradual yet certain condensation 
of an atmosphere of their own about the waters and walls” becomes, 
in the climactic scene, “the unnatural light of a faintly luminous 
and distinctly visible gaseous exhalation which hung about and 
enshrouded the mansion? The narrator says, “The exceeding dens- 
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ity of the clouds (which hung so low as to press upon the turrets 
of the house) did not prevent our secing the lifelike velocity with 


which they flew careering from all points against each other, with- 


out passing away into the distance.’ The narrator, trying to com- 
fort his excited friend, unwittingly tells him a truth that could well 
increase the terror: “These appearances, which bewilder you, are 
merely electrical phenomena not uncommon—or it may be that 
they have their ghastly origin in the rank miasma of the tarn? 

Roderick is linked as closely in one direction to his sister as, in 
the other direction, to the house and tarn. And, of course, she 
returns also. The supernatural—the lid of the coffin was screwed 
lown—has a philosophical, if not a natural, explanation. When the 
movement reaches the end of the chain of expansion, it must return 
along the line of contraction. Roderick, who formerly acted upon 
his sister, has now become her passive victim. With the destruction 
of the part occurs the annihilation of the whole. 

The house should be destroyed simultaneously with the death 
of the last of the Ushers, but Poe has to give the narrator a chance 
to escape and tell his story. As a result, the last paragraph not only 
concludes the tale but also repeats, in concentrated form, the unity- 
radiation-diffusion-return-to-unity process which has determined 
the ideological structure of the story. In a marginal revision of 
Eureka, Poe said of a passage on the act of diffusion, “Here describe 
the process as one instantancous flash” The House of Usher splits 
first into two parts, corresponding to the many delicately balanced 
diffusion-correspondence in the story. The crack widens, suggest- 
ing Roderick’s insanity, his inability to maintain the balance, and 
hence his desperate effort to become independent of the diffused 
matter. The two parts split into many fragments as the peak of dif- 
fusion occurs. The last sentence suggests a return to the original 
unity: “My brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder 
—there was a long tumultuous shouting like the voice of a thousand 
waters—and the deep and dank tarn at my feet closed sullenly and 
silently over the fragments of the ‘House of Usher:” 











Blake’s Idea of God 


BY 
JOHN THEOBALD 





\ Vi HAVE TRACED LIGHTLY Blake’s mystical- 


seeming progress through the periods of “Innocence” and “Expe- 
rience” in order to show that in these two stages particularly, but 
also in something resembling a “Revolution” and a “Dark Night 
of the Soul} his inspiration depended on the vision of an entity 
fallen from eternity and imprisoned in a world of time. For this 
entity we tried the word “gleam; which is far too nebulous for 


’ 


Blake: “epiphany” might be good except for its ecclesiastical, and 
now Joycean, overtones. Avatar? Never mind what we call it. What 
is this saving apparition which persists, clear or clouded, through- 
out Blake’s career as poet and artist? 

Blake himself could scarcely have been more explicit in answer 
to this question. /t is the human imagination, And that is prophecy; 
and that is Christ; and that is God. He says, “The world of imagi- 
nation is the world of eternity?’ It is the “Divine bosom” into which 
we are taken after the death of the “vegetated” (i.e., finite) body. 
But because the imagination corresponds to the “Word” of the 
Fourth Gospel, becoming flesh and tabernacling among men, it is 
unnecessary to wait for our physical decrease in order to be “re- 
born” in the divine bosom. “All things are comprehended in their 
eternal forms,’ he says, “in the divine body of the Saviour, the true 
vine of eternity, the human imagination, who appeared to me as 
coming to judgment among his saints.’ 

Now that is a very striking restatement of the doctrine of the 


eternal Christ which “is before Abraham was?’ It preserves with 


admirable clarity the distinction which Jesus himself made between 
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himself and the “Paraclete;’ whilst it avoids the pitfall into which 
so many religious disciplines have fallen (and now, in our own day, 
the psychological “technique” of M. Hubert Benoit): that of treat- 
ing the imagination as the insidious enemy of the unitive life. It 
asserts, instead, that the imagination /s that life. 

In refraining from attempts to define imagination, Blake was 
wiser than Coleridge, for it is a word that resists definition almost 
as stubbornly as the word “poetry: If we were to try to satisfy those 
who may feel restless in the constant presence of a word which, 
though definite enough as regards the functions which Blake ascribes 
to it, is never by him pinned to a denotative equivalent, we should 
have to risk I can’t say what privations by stripping the word of 
certain valuable overtones, and we should have to say something 


like this: that by “imagination” Blake meant, not, of course, “day- 


dreaming,’ not those figments which are composed of random 


rearrangements or modifications of remembered facts, but rather 
that power which seizes the elements of experience in their integ- 
rity and their harmony: that ts, first, as they are in themselves; and 
secondly, in those relations with each other which cause them to 
vield the sense of their universal coherence. Or, more simply, the 
sense of particular truth in a universal context. 

Now the particular “image” which Blake’s imagination realized 
most vividly in itself and related most universally to the plan of 
creation was that of Jesus, as we shall see when we come to consider 
Blake’s ideas of good and evil. But whereas he celebrated the his- 
torical Jesus as his champion, the ideal captive in the realm of “Gen- 
eration,’ who converts that fallen world into the realm of Beulah 
(best translated as “love’’), Blake’s attitude to the “eternal Christ” 
was necessarily distinct, as being identical with his instinctive obe- 
dience to God, whom he grasped immediately as the human imagi- 
nation. One recalls how the ubiquitous and inquisitive Crabb Rob- 
inson tried on one occasion to nail Blake down on his Christology 
and how, after Blake had declared that “Christ was the only God?’ 


this Boswell’s momentary triumph was somewhat dashed when the 
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poet added musingly, “But then, of course, so am I and so are you!” 
This brings us to a concept with which neither Vedanta nor 

Zen nor, for that matter, any religious seer would encounter diffi- 
culty; but by orthodox Christians none, perhaps, of Blake’s pro- 
nouncements have been more obtusely misunderstood than 

‘Thou art a man. God is no more 

Thy own humanity learn to adore— 
although, if necessary, the elucidation is to be found, not only every- 
where in Blake’s writings, but in the very next line: 


For that is my spirit of life. 


That is my atMan, That is the salvation of selfhood by the eternal 
Self. God is not equated with the sum total of men, less still with 
any one man. At the same time, Blake says of God that “He only 


acts and is in existing beings or men?’ In the jargon of the theolo- 
gians, He is “immanent” in the human soul, or, to be more precise, 
the soul is immanent in Him; but this soul includes the body. He 1s 
the fountain of life from within and, as such His activity is denoted 
and even described by all truly creative activity of the human imagi- 
nation. Blake even goes so far as to say that “the unproductive man 
is not a Christian; while as for Jesus and his “Apostles and Disciples,’ 
they “were all Artists:’ Blake sums it up tersely in “The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell”: “The worship of God is honoring His gifts 
in other men, each according to his genius, and loving the greatest 
men best: those who envy or calumniate great men hate God, for 
there is no other God’ And again: “As all men are alike, though 
infinitely various, so all Religions: and as all similars have one source, 
the True Man is the source, he being the Poetic Genius?” 

For the truth is that the individual William Blake, in whom the 
poetic genius so manifestly resided, was one of the very few souls 
in history who really understood and practiced what “living in 
God” means. The extracosmic deity of the Jews was in consequence 
bound to appear false to him. But what is more striking is his dis- 


'Blake, “All Religions Are One? Principle 7. 
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like for pantheism which caused him to brand Wordsworth an 
atheist who mistook the luminous veil for the light itself. A know!l- 
edge of Blake in many is confined to a partial understanding of the 
lines about seeing a “world in a grain of sand)’ ete., lines written at 
the beginning of his career when, as we have shown, all created 
forms were, as by Whitman, indiscriminately suffused with divin- 
ity. [his is to do less than justice to English prophecy. Blake knew 
the priority of mind just as well as Kant or Berkeley, to either of 
whom he might have addressed his redoubtable challenge, “He who 
docs not know truth at sight is unworthy of her notice?’ His was a 
heaven that was wholly of the mind, and those few who still adopt 
a patronizing attitude toward his capacity to relate his visions to 
reality should not be allowed to forget how, at Mr. Ader’s party, 
when the whimsical lady thought to amuse her children by asking 
him,“Where, may I ask, did you see this vision, Mr. Blake?”— 
“Here, Madam,’ he said, and touched his forehead. But then he also 
knew that everything we see lies there. He knew as well as anyone 
where the boundary lies between the world of sense and the world 


of imagination, and fortunately it has long become obsolete to call 


him mad because he deliberately preferred the latter. In point of 


fact, it is hard to see how, save through the imagination, a thing or 
idea can have any contour at all; so that it could be said that when 
Blake declared that “he who does not imagine in stronger and better 
light than his perishing mortal eye can see does not imagine at all? 
he was simply lending to a basic fact his special power and radiance. 


This, then, was Blake’s task: 


‘Lo open the eternal Worlds, to open the Immortal Eyes 

Of Men inwards into the World of Thought and into 
Eternity, 

Iver expanding in the bosom of God, the human 
imagination. 


It was a task for which he was sublimely fitted because the world 
was transfigured into a theophany by the living qualities of the 
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imagination which illuminated him. The whole universe of matter 
is the body of deity, made manifest by the mind of deity, which 
delivers itself through the imagination. And once more, the great 
“representative of the imagination is the poetic genius,’ which is “the 
true man, and the body or outward form is derived from it.’ Thus, 
it is the divine imagination which projects the world of forms, the 
multifarious vow from moment to moment; and in this stupendous 
activity every conceiving being participates to the degree that the 
imagination, the creative principle, is active in him. 

Just as it is the imagination which, as the revealer of all things, 
conditions what is scen, so it follows that it must condition him who 
sees. “As a man sees so he is” (or he is what he sees). If a man sees 
only external things, he is a purely external creature. If he sees the 
soul of the universe, he becomes a living soul. If he sees a material 
world only, he is himself material. If he sees infinite divinity, he 
is himself infinite and divine. If he sees God in Man, Man becomes 
God. Through recognition of his “Sonship” he receives a “Father? 
Hence the deep formula, repeated more than once: “God becomes 
as we are that we might be as He is?’ Where else has the doctrine of 
the Incarnation or the idea of the Paramahamsa been presented with 
greater lucidity? 

Thanks largely to the dominant materialism of his age, Blake 
used his enlightenment to attack as well as to expound. “It is very 
unfortunate if the soul can only see through the external mirror of 
the eve. What will such a soul see if that mirror is broken? ... He 


who sees the infinite in all things sees God. He who sees the ratio 


only sees himself only? “Ratio” means “fixed proportion?’ It sug- 
' , pro} g 


gests rigid relations between separates in a closed system, such as 
the cleavage between God, Man, and Nature in the system of 
so-called “Humanism” under the tutelage of Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More, or, for that matter, the Augustinian, Thomist, 
and Newtonian systems. These words of Blake have the effect of 
turning the tables on the conception of God as a “power other than 
ourselves” by convicting it of a self-limiting subjectivism: one might 
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say parochialism or even chauvinism, for Blake argues that the extra- 
human deity derives from the early deification of the “Genius” of 
each city and country, “till a System was formed which some took 
advantage of, by attempting to realize or abstract the Mental Deities 
from their objects—thus began Priesthood. . . . Thus men forgot 
that all Deities reside in the Human breast:’ And to suppose that any 
one of these deities objectified could take precedence of the Divine 
Inspirer would be blasphemous if it were not merely illogical. 
Unfortunately, Blake’s intense animosity towards what he called 
the “ratio” induced him often to waver from his own supreme 
affirmation that “eternity is in love with the productions of time,’ 
and to see the finite and the infinite as hostile principles, instead of 
secing one as the expression of the other. Nevertheless the world, 
both East and West, will have to admit that Blake belongs to the 
celestial company of those who have succeeded in saving God from 
a severed anthropomorphism and in restoring a real union of God 
and Man. We can only guess that, as he entered upon his final 
illumination and the shadows of the world of Generation passed 


from his soul, he perceived with increasing clarity God-become- 


Man, holding the world in the embrace of His person. As early as 


the “Auguries of Innocence” he had maintained that to those in the 
night of error God is the impersonal light of truth, but to those who 
have attained to the truth He is one of them, the Friend—as He is 
the Friend of the sun and moon, and 


If the sun and moon should doubt. 
They'd immediately go out. 


Later, in a letter (to his friend Butts) which often drifts airily into 
song, Blake describes one of his own startling experiences, when 


‘ 


expanding his eyes “over sea, over land?’ 


Over sea, over Land, 
Into regions of fire 
Remote from Desire. . . 


“all became as One Man who is Jesus”’ 
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Now the ultimate decision as to the proportions of poet and 


mystic in Blake depends a good deal on our interpretation of such 


passages as these. After all, the “pathetic fallacy” is no novelty in 
poetry; nor is the personification of abstractions. I can only ask 
the reader to consider the last two quotations again, and to listen 
closely to the following: “What!” it will be questioned, “when the 
sun rises do you not see a disk of fire somewhat like a guinea?” 
Oh no no! I see an innumerable company of the heavenly host, 
crying, “Holy, holy, holy!” Do these outbursts have the sound 
of poetic figures of speech? Rather, do they not overwhelmingly 
suggest something more like the saint’s advance, on the threshold 
of the Ultimate Union, from “sonship” to “friendship” with God? 
If so, this gradation, so familiar to students of Vedanta, would be one 
more instance of Blake’s spiritual experience strongly suggesting 
the language of Hindu beliefs. Or there is that other remarkable 
letter, the one written from Felpham to Flaxman, the sculptor, in 
the course of which the idea of “pre-existence” is expressed as 


follows: 


In the Divine bosom is our dwelling-place. I look back 
into the regions of reminiscence, and behold our ancient 
days before this earth appeared in its vegetated’ mentality 
to my mental vegetated eyes. I see our houses of eternity 
which can never be separated, though our mental vehicles 
should stand at the remotest corners of heaven from each 
other. 


In the face of such utterances, as illuminating in their effect as 
they are strange in diction and unaccountable in their literary herit- 


age, one feels compelled to abandon a purely aesthetic criterion for 


the awe of the neophyte who conjectures the orbit of his garz. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


°Blake always uses this curious word to mean “finite” or “unaware of eternity? 








The Measure of Man’ 
By ALLAN SHIELDS 


Like a rainbow, 

Life glitters in all the colors; 
Like a rainbow also, 

It adjusts itself to every beholder. 
To the dayflies of fashion 

Life seems ephemeral; 

To the seeker after permanence, 
It strikes its roots into eternity. 
To the empty, 

It is a yawning chasm of inanity; 
To the full, 


It is a source of boundless interest. 


To the indolent, 

It is a call to despairing resignation, 
To the strenuous, 

A stimulus to dauntless energy. 


To the serious, 

It is fraught with infinite significance; 
To the flippant, 

It is all a somewhat sorry jest. 


To the melancholic, 

Each hope is strangled in its birth; 

To the sanguine, 

Two hopes spring from every grave of one. 


To the optimistic, 

Life is a joy ineffable, 

To the pessimistic, 

A futile agony 

Of an atrocious and unending struggle. 


To love it seems 

That in the end all must be love; 
To hate and envy 

It becomes a hell. 


The cosmic order 

Which to one displays 

The unswerving rigor of a self-sufficient mechanism, 
Grows explicable to another 

Only by the direct guidance of the hand of God. 


To those of little faith 
The heavens are dumb; 
To the faithful, 


They disclose the splendors of a beatific vision. 


It is a law of our nature 

That what we seek 

That we shall, in some measure, find. 
Willing or unwilling, 

That we do and must. 


*Schiller, F. C. S., “The Ethical Basis of Metaphysics? Humanism: Philosophical 
Essays (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1903), p. 16. 














Notes and Discussions 





EDITORIAL NOTE 

We acknowledge receipt of an exchange copy of Modern Fiction Studies, a 
critical quarterly published by the Modern Fiction Club of Purdue Univer- 
sity. This neatly mimeographed journal serves a lively field of study. Of the 
four numbers published, two have concentrated on the fiction of Conrad 
and Hemingway. Other issues give attention to a variety of authors. The 
News Letter included in each issue is a useful aid to students. Subscription 
to this journal is one dollar a year. 


* 


RENE LE SENNE 

René Le Senne died on the first of October, 1954. With his passing, French 
philosophy has lost one of its most eminent spokesmen. He was carrying on 
the idealist tradition in France with Louis Lavelle (who died in 1951). Born 
in 1882, agrégé de philosophie, docteur és lettres in 1931, he had been a pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne since 1942. He was appointed a member of L’Acad- 
émie des Sciences morales et politiques in 1948. He began to edit, twenty-five 
years ago, also with Lavelle, a series of books called LaP hilosophie de l' Esprit 
which has contributed to turn philosophy toward the concrete. One may say 
that it rehabilitated existence and opened the way to the philosophies of 
existence. 

Le Senne may be said to have been an existentialist. He would, however, 
more properly be called an existential idealist. This can be illustrated by his 
theory of values expounded in Le Devoir, his doctoral thesis. Duty is not a 
solution, it is the obligation of finding out concrete solutions to the many 
contradictions of the life of Spirit, for Spirit is incarnate. In spite of the dif- 
ferences of terminology and of psychological perspective. Ie Senne’s theory is 
not very remote from Dew ey’s. If I had to stress the differences, | should say 
that Le Senne’s inquiry is more dramatic, less optimistic and “scientific” than 
Dewey’s, but, in contrast, one cannot find in the theory of Dewey the cult of 

categories of value which, far from justifying the theory of Le Senne, should 
first be justified themselves. Like Dewey, Le Senne was a psychologist. His 
book on characterology is fundamental for the study of this recent science 
that the classification of characters by Heymans and Wiersma made possible. 
It is not extraordinary that being a psy chologist of characters and a philoso- 
pher of value, Le Senne was also a moralist w hose treatise is in the hands of 
every student, because for him the subject-matter of thinking is the temporal 
and historical man with his characters, aspirations, and struggles. 


Lycée de Sousse GrrarD DELEDALLE 
Tunisie, Africa 
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TYPES OF THINKING 
Reatms or Vatur. By Ralph Barton Perry. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1954. pp. Xil-497. $7.50. 

In his classic study on The General Theory of Value, published in 1926, 
Professor Perry announced an intention to amplify and complete it with a 
further work to be entitled Realms of Value. This purpose was fulfilled in a 
preliminary way with the delivery of his Gifford Lectures at Glasgow 
between the years 1946 and 1948 which, in a revised and enlarged form, have 
now happily been published. The new volume is, in fact, a definitive state- 
ment of the author’s over-all views as well as a detailed consideration of the 
values of mankind that are embodied in institutions. The first eleven chapters 
are devoted to a restatement of his theoretical interpretation of values as 
interests, the psychology of man, the nature of morality, and the funda- 
mental features of society, institutions, and cultural science. At this point the 
account of the institutionalized area of human values begins, and successive 
chapters deal with conscience, politics, law, economic life, democracy, 
science, art, culture and civilization, history, education, value and meta- 
physics, and religion. The analysis of each is deft, illuminating, and occa- 
sionally epigrammatic, exhibited as usual with the author's facile power of 
clarity and his traditional cleanness of style; the whole interpreted, in his own 
words, from the standpoint of “a neutralistic, realistic, empiricistic, natural- 
istic, freedomistic, temporalistic metaphysics? (459) While uncompromising 
in his naturalism, Professor Perry nonetheless defends within the limits of his 
theoretical presuppositions the integrity of ethics, the reality of the person 
(63f.), and the ultimacy of democr acy; and he has introduced into his phi- 
losophy of life a sturdy and serious quality that is somewhat reminiscent of 
Calvinism. 

The reader, however, may not find the author’s position unimpeachable. 
The sharp dichotomy of truth and value, central in intellectualism and, it is 
true, the orthodox standpoint before the time of Hume, is increasingly hard 
to defend; and many who, like Professor Perry, have found w isdom in the 
philosophy of W illiam James, may prefer the voluntaristic or “humanistic” 
aspect of pragmatism which is here stoutly repudiated. It is not clear that 
the author, in his defense of practical idealism, has not imported an alien 
principle precisely as Bentham and J. S. Mill were forced to do. To escape 
from the irresponsibilities of a raw naturalism the ideal of life is found in 
what he calls the principle of “harmonious happiness, according to which 
all interests, without any order of qualitative superiority, are integrated under 
the supreme interest of an organic community of all interests. If the adjective 
“harmonious” adds nothing to the basic concept of ethics as the effective 
organization of all interests under the principle of quantity, the whole being 
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simply more than a part, it is redundant; while if it introduces a qualitative 
distinction, it conflicts with the author’s central thesis that values do not 
differ significantly in quality. The crucial point of the theory offered, how- 
ever, as in all naturalistic systems which make no intrinsic distinction between 
de facto and de jure, save that of wisdom and folly, is the problem of the 
justification and formulation of the social responsibilities of interest-centered 
individuals; since somehow or other all such systems must surmount the 
distinction between the interests of the first person singular and those of 
humanity generally or the third person plural which the individual is under 
obligation to serve even at the sacrifice of his own welfare, as in the supreme 
instance of the good soldier who heroically fulfils his military duty. The 
difficulty is this: just as Mill ended up with a formula of obligation to pursue 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, which is not itself in its totality 
a happiness, since happiness is always personal, so for Professor Perry we 
have an obligation to pursue the general harmonious happiness which, since 
according to his view of society is not a person, is not itself a value, inasmuch 
as all values are interests of personal valuers. It is, of course, possible to 
propose that the collective harmonious happiness is an interest of some 
persons; but at this point the distinction between de facto and de jure seems 
to emerge distinctly, and it is one that the author seems to acknowledge. In 
the final chapter the relation of value to religion is surveyed, and perspica- 
ciously religion is seen to be linked with human hope. W hile he is clear that 
no dogmatism is possible here, it appears that he does not offer any real 
support to hope; consequently, we are left with the impression that, in the 
end, naturalism, no matter how it is interpreted, is inseparable from nihilism. 
It is obvious that human life is empirically gruesome, pathetic, or tragic, as 
the case may be; but nowhere does the author come to grips with the actual 
situation which circumscribes the transient efforts of men to achieve har- 
monious happiness. In this matter Nietzsche is more realistic. These criti- 
cisms in no way challenge the importance of the volume at hand or the 
worth of the comprehensive analysis of values that it surveys: a volume that 
is the capstone of a notable career in American philosophy and one that will 
no doubt, like its predecessor The General Theory of Value, take its place as 
a classic of comprehensive thought composed on this side of the Atlantic. 


Wiceur Lone 


Ture Sopnists. By Mario Untersteiner. Translated by Kathleen Freeman. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1954- pp- XV1-368. $6.00. 


Greek Sophism, identified chiefly with Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Anti- 
phon, and Hippias, not only marked a turning point in the history of Hellenic 
thought, it is peculiarly representative of a manner of thinking that is char- 
acteristic of our own times. Unfortunately the source materials of this move- 
ment are sparse, fragmentary, ambiguous, and to a considerable extent 
dubious; their interpretation is, therefore, like dream analysis—easy, tricky, 
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debatable, and somewhat of the nature of polite guessing. Mr. Untersteiner, 
an Italian, has taken upon himself the task of attempting to explore and 
enrich our knowledge of this field. In 1946 he published a preliminary study 
under the title La fisiologia del mito (The Physiology of Myth) and two 
years later completed the present volume. A third, dealing with the cultural 
aspects of Sophism, is promised, the whole apparently destined to compose 
the most comprehensive investigation of the subject that has so far been 
attempted, The Sophists is a treatise at once erudite and venturesome, whose 
author is not only acquainted with the considerable literature in the ey but 
has proceeded to the task of discovering new material and arriving at new 
interpretations. A A detailed examination of its controversial contents cannot 
be undertaken here, but the author’s summation of the argument is worthy 
of quotation. 


The general conclusions reached by the present study will not differ 
materially from what is usually said on the subject. I hope never- 
theless to have made it implicitly clearer, through the persons of the 
individual sophists, tiat they actually pose a single problem from 
which are derived all the variations and the mutual contradictions 
which are, however, set 11 motion by a similar preoccupation. 

This problem, usually defined as that of man (; inthropology ) is 
more accurately described #s an interpretation of kremata, prag- 
mata, onta, “experiences” of what man encounters in the individual, 
in society and in thought. It is quite wrong to say that the sophists 
ignored the problem of the cosi: 10S; it should rather be said that the 
sophist, raising up the figure of man, examined him against the 
background of an undifferentiated universal system of kremzata, 
whence the various movements of speculative thought (meta- 
physical, epistemological, ethical, etc.) separated themselves 
abstractly in order later to return thither. 

The sophists agree in an anti-idealistic concreteness which does 
not tread the ways of skepticism but rather those of a realism and 
a phenomenalism which do not confine reality within a dogmatic 
scheme but allow it to rage in all its contr: adictions, in all its tr agic 
intensity, in all the impartiality imposed by an intelligibility w hich 
will revive the joy in truth. 

Many problems will be seen to have been inadequately dealt with 
by sophistic. Thought has still a long way to go. But the sophists 
must still be given the credit of having conceded to man the right 
to a human life, human speech, and human thought. (xvf.) 


The author is not dogmatic respecting his new interpretations; he is satisfied 
to offer them as hypotheses worth testing. The translation seems adequate. 


WL. 
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Tue Lire or Davin Hume. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. University of Texas 
Press, Austin, 1954. pp. XX-683. $7.50. 
Three eighteenth- century Scotsmen, mutual friends and bearing the sur- 
name of Home, have in their several degrees qualified for remembrance by 
posterity: John the poet and dramatist; David the philosopher, essayist, and 
historian; and Henry, eventually Lord Kames, the moralist and writer on 
aesthetics. The first two were cousins; the latter two, unrelated, were reared 
on neighboring estates separated by some ten miles, David, it is said, changed 
the spelling of his name to Hume, while serving as a clerk ina countinghouse 
at Bristol in 1734, in order to acquaint the FE ‘nglish with its authentic pro- 
nunciation. Of the three, David not only became the most celebrated, but in 
the hands of Professor Mossner, now at the University of ‘Texas, he has won 
the distinction of becoming the subject of one of the most extensive and 
handsomely printed biographies devoted to a philosopher. Persons dedicated 
to a career of speculation do not as a rule lead very exciting lives, in terms of 
popular standards, and in this respect Hume was no exception. Too deeply 
dedicated to letters to plunge seriously into a life of action and too self-disci- 
and human to descend to the level of petticoat intrigue to provide g good 
eading for the public at large, his story is nonetheless interesting to those 
a are concerned either with his age or with himself as an outstanding 
representative of the history of classical thought. Nevertheless his life was 
neither colorless nor as austere in moral principles as, for example, that of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, in spite of the fact that he is, after a fashion, canonized 
with the official name now attached to the location of his later residence, St. 
David's Street. The attempt of the conservative churchmen in Edinburgh 
officially to excommunicate him and strike his name from the records, about 
755, W hich fortunately fizzled out, is interesting reading. So too is the record 
of his popularity in France as the outstanding writer and speculative mind in 
Britain. Equally fascinating, although the story has been told frequently, is 
the dismal account of his abortive attempt to befriend Rousseau and find him 
asylum in England. For the seekers of ~— adventure there is too the 
unresolved question of whether Agnes Galbraith reported truly when she 
declared to the Presbyterian clergy that young David was the father of her 
expected child; and the farcical as well as pathetic scene with the young 
Italian countess, who permitted a friend secretly to witness her final meeting 
with the much older and corpulent Scot when she rejected his advances and 
left him “panting, sighing, groaning” on his knees. Hume’s lengthy and inti- 
mate friendship with the Comtesse de Boufflers likewise assumed something 
of the comic when, over the years, she attempted to hold his loyalty while, 
at the same time, she kept him in second place by continuing as mistress of 
the Prince of Conti whom she hoped, unsuccessfully, to marry. Professor 
Mossner’s volume is not only authentic and complete; it is, to boot, in style 
and format the equal of an expensive best seller. There are a number of full- 
page illustrations, and the frontispiece is a gorgeous reproduction in full color 
of Ramsay’s portrait of Hume. The appendices contain a variety of important 
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material, including a genealogical chart; the list of authorities cited is 
extensive and impressive. The University of lexas Press, in sum, is to be 
congratulated on its sponsorship, on this side of the Atlantic, of an outstand- 
ing work of its kind. W.L. 


Barucn Spinoza AND Western Democracy. By Joseph Dunner. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. Xiil-141. $3.00. 

In spite of its title, this little volume is a brief account of the essential philo- 
sophical doctrines of Spinoza; and aside from the fact that the author is 
totally uncritical of his subject and apparently believes that the lens grinder 

of Amsterdam has provided modern man with principles that are theolog- 
ically, religiously, and ethically, as well as politically adequate, it can be 
recommended as a short survey of a notable system of thought and way of 
life. Of his liberal political views it is observ ed that ‘ ‘Spinoza proposed no 
isms and no specific program for action. But he kindled a light in a dark 
street and opened the door to some of the most significant vistas in political 
science.’ (122) So much must be granted. Commendable, too, is the plea of 
Professor Dunner for a mature religion that escapes from the dated notions 
and cruelty of tradition. But are we to agree that a doctrine of Stoic natural- 

ism mixed with a portion of Christian charity is sufficient to provide us with 
such a religion? A religion of enlightened self-interest, identified with a spirit 
of generosity, to borrow Descartes’ word, is not one of “faith, hope and 
charity”; and the writer is able to suggest that it is only by quoting those 
passages from Spinoza which employ theological langu: ige in a sense that 
totally destroys their intrinsic meaning and throws the reader off the track. 
When Spinoza proposed that every man ought to be permitted to interpret 

in his own way such words as divine grace, justice, and mercy, he really 
meant that all ethical terms should be eliminated from ontological v ror ary. 

Consequently he was forced to propose the astounding proposition that the 
metaphysics of the Absolute has nothing to do with “faith” In other words, 
religion deals with behavior, not faith and hope. If this formula satisfies the 
author, it will scarcely provide what mankind at large needs for vision and 
for life. Stoicism is a grand viewpoint, but alone it points to exalted fatuity. 

WL. 


Royce on THE Human Ser. By James Harry Cotton. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1954. pp. Xiv-347. $5.00. 


The first comprehensive study of the philosophy of Josiah Royce, who died 
in 1916, was that of the French philosopher Gabriel Marcel who published 
a series of four articles in La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale during the 
years 1917-18 and as a single volume in 1945. Meanwhile the English- speak- 
ing world, in spite of the top-ranking character of Royce’s work, kept silence. 
No serious attempt was made to present an account of his system for over 
a third of a century when, in 1950, Professor John E. Smith published his 
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study Royce’s Social Infinite. The same year Professor S. G. Brown pro- 
duced an account of Royce’s social philosophy, and two years later a survey 
of his religious thought. Since Royce is unquestionably one of the greats in 
American ‘thought, reticence of public: ation is perhaps best explained in the 
comment of Professor W. E. Hocking, printed on the dust cover of Pro- 
fessor Cotton’s new volume, that “To deal with Royce’s thought systemat- 
ically requires courage as well as competence? ’ Professor C otton, head of the 
department of philosophy at Wabash College, possesses both of these admi- 
rable qualities and he has put us under obligation by writing an excellent 
account of the central doctrines of a system that Mary Whiton Calkins 
referred to as “monistic personalism? The title of this work is in fact some- 
what misleading, since the author has given us a comprehensive survey of 
the main doctrines of the Roycean system. In successive chapters he deals 
with the self in time, the self in society, voluntarism (which turns out to be 
intellectualistic ), idealism, logic as the science of order, the relations of Royce 
to James and Peirce, loyalty and the community, and the salvation of man. 
An appendix offers the Roy ce-Peirce correspondence. There is also a com- 
prehensive bibliography as well as a considerable body of notes. As is inev- 
itable there are dark places in Royce’s thought and ‘subtleties that require 
considerable skill in their untangling (for ex ample, the so-called pragmatic 
aspect of Royce’s epistemology). Lengthy and patient scholarship alone 
illumines the former and teases out the separate threads of the latter. The 
success with which the author has accomplished his task—he has thoroughly 
examined and utilized the numerous unpublished manuscripts of his philoso- 


pher—marks his work as one that will probably be accepted as definitive of 
its kind. Happily, moreover, the author is no mere expositor: he puts his 
finger, with penetrating insight, on the weak spots of an apparently solid 
armor. His own summary of his study is perhaps the best available for present 
purposes. 


Among the principles that run through his [Royce’s] thought from 
first to last, and that are of special interest in this study, are (1) the 
self is no datum but an interpretation; (2) the only datum is the 
present moment and its content; (3) the ethical extension of the 
momentary self involves acknowledgment of the past (a common 
memory in the community ); and purpose for the future (a common 
hope for the community ); (4) the isolated individual is a lost soul; 
(5) the real meaning and destiny of the individual is in the largest 
whole of which he is an organic part; (6) the time process is at least 
semi-ultimate and the past is irrevocable as the future is inaccessible; 
and (7) empiricists (later, pragmatists) consistently overlook the 
narrow range of the given in the present moment. (viii) 


This volume is near-indispensable to those who wish really to master the 
system of California’s own philosopher without dedicating a life career to 
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the task. It serves, happily, as a memorial of the centenary of Royce who 
was born in November, 1855. W.L. 


Tue Sources or Eppincton’s Puitosopuy. By Herbert Dingle. Cambridge 

University Press, N.Y., 1954. pp. 64. 75¢ 
This, the eighth Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture at Cambridge, 
was delivered by Herbert Dingle, professor of history and philosophy of 
science, University College, I ondon. He states that one of the most signifi- 
cant characteristics of Professor E ddington was that he did not know what 
he was doing, yet that his gift to the world consists in what he did, not in 
what he said he was doing. 

When the theory of relativity burst upon the world, it was Eddington 
who realized most fully its revolutionary character. He was fundamentally 
religious and made the ‘mistake of consigning religious truth to the unknow- 
able instead of giving it equal standing w “ith science as a portion of experience. 
He should have sought within his own soul, because at bottom all of our 
knowledge, scientific or religious, rests in experience. Modern science “intent 
on preserving what it misconceives as the “Truth, . . . has lost the ‘Way’ and 
the ‘Life?’ (62) “He did not know what he was doing; but I believe that 
what he did was supremely great.” (64) 

This little brochure helps to clear up much that was dark in Eddington’s 


philosophy. R. TE 


Tue Ninitism oF Joun Dewey. By Paul K. Crosser. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. xi-238. $3.75. 

Referred to by one well-wisher as an “incisive critique” of Dewey’s philoso- 
phy, this work is little more than a compilation of isolated sentences from 
Dewey’s books, interspersed with the compiler’s ironical comments. It pur- 
ports to show that “Dewey’s philosophy in all its major aspects constitutes an 
attempt to destroy all philosophy’ The author is so deeply disturbed by his 
nihilistic adversary that he seemingly expects the isolated sentences to speak 
for themselves as damaging evidences of the alleged destructive attempt. 
There is virtually no effort to discuss critically and in context Dewey’s own 
development of remarks here exhibited as self- condemning clichés. Appar- 
ently Dewey’s attitude was completely and hopelessly wrong in all respects, 
and nothing he ever wrote was useful or constructive. He destroy ed science, 
degraded know ledge, nullified art, suspended learning, and wrecked educa- 
tion—or so phrases in the table of contents proclaim. 

The effect on the reader is the impression that the piecemeal holding up 
of Dewey to general scorn proves too much. A vast amount of work went 
into the culling and arranging of the innumerable quotations, representing 
perhaps a “ labor of hate” If anyone wants a source book of statements by 
Dewey, this is it. The compiler may or may not have a valid case against 
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Dewey; his inept presentation of it seems more likely to arouse sympathy 
for a dismembered underdog. And he concedes that Dew ey was always con- 
sistent with himself (as an utter “‘nihilist”)—for whatever that may be worth. 


American International College How arp Davis Sporre 


OPERATIONAL PuiLosopuy. By Anatol Rapoport. Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1953. 
pp. x1-258. $3.75. 

Operational philosophy is a trend of contemporary thought which seeks to 
learn from the successes of the scientific method and to bridge the commonly 
existing gap between ideas and events, theory and practice, the * ‘subjective” 

and the ‘ ‘objective? Its pioneers are as diverse as Marx, Freud, Dewey, Ein- 
stein, and Bridgman. Dr. Rapoport, formerly professor of mathematical 
biology at the University of Chicago and now fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study of the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford Univ ersity, came to 
operational philosophy by way of logical positivism and semantics. 

In the first part of his book the author offers an operational interpretation 
of such logical and metaphysical problems as definition, deduction, verifica- 
tion, causality, and reality. Part two is devoted to operational (pragmatic? ) 
ethics resting on the principle “that rules of conduct and goals should not 
be stated a priori but should emerge as a result of the best method of inquiry 
at one’s disposal? (116) It emphasizes freedom of choice, knowledge of con- 
sequences, and self-insight. Part three deals with the frontiers of — 
cultivated in the spirit of thought rooted in action and action rooted i 
thought. ‘To realize its creative purposes philosophy should carry on its aaa 
as “a science of language; in its operational significance, of course, as 
language permeated with thought and functioning in concrete reality; for 
it is well to remember that “fruitful speculation is essentially a search for 
fruitful concepts?’ (221) Racpu B. Winn 


Monmouth Junior College 


Tue Puitosopuer AND Music. By Julius Portnoy. Humanities Press, N.Y. 
1954. pp. XV-268. $4.50. 
Julius Portnoy, assistant professor of philosophy at Brooklyn College, has 
given an exhaustive study of the history of music relevant to the view points 
of the philosophers throughout the centuries, especially as they are related 
to the Platonic theory that music is an imitation of nature and has intrinsic 
values possible both for good and evil. In the final chapters much space is 
given to the reactions of the early Catholic and Protestant churches, as they 
were influenced by philosophers and theologians of the Platonic tradition 
concerning music and morals. 
The most interesting chapter to this reviewer was the one on “Criteria for 
Aesthetics of Music? Here the author quotes the philosopher as conclud- 
ing that music should lead to “right action? and appeal to reason; otherwise 
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it is only an opiate which enables us to flee reality and muse in a world of 
fancy. The author stresses the fact that the musician has alw ays claimed that 
the proper function of music is to appeal to emotion, However. many 
musicians would disagree with this statement, and certainly this assertion of 
the author must be questioned by a careful study of the more consecrated 
classical composers. The author himself quotes from Bach who hoped that 
through his music he could help man become a better Christian. 

The author condemns, in no uncertain terms, philosophers relevant to their 
lack of interest in music: 


The role which the philosopher has played in the history and devel- 
opment of music as an art is more to be condemned than praised. 
His logic-chopping tendencies have impeded musical progress on 
the one hand; and on the other, his persistent questioning of musical 

values has influenced the aesthetic principles of the musicians 
themselves. (220) 


The author advances'his humanistic thesis, “It is we who give music its 
existence.’ This is another viewpoint with which not all musicians would 
agree. 

In closing, the author asks the question: “What is Music?” His answers 
are four negative assertions as to what “music is not.’ His positive answer 
follows his humanistic theory that we endow the music from our own 
experiences; insisting that “One cannot derive from music any more than 
one brings to it in perceptive acuity and intellectual discernment” (2 44) 
This statement needs much clarification as the author, no doubt, intended— 
else he would be contradicting himself, for he said earlier, “It is only because 
we are a musically illiterate people that the role of the music critic in our 
society has such an importance?’ (238) Sometimes an audience wishes there 
were no critic’s reviews in the next morning’s paper to destroy the beautiful 
reaction of a program by the critic’s caustic remarks. This is a splendid source 
book both for the philosopher and the musician. One might wish for more 
on the analytical and philosophical factors in the two fields, especially if his 
statement is true: “Philosophers and artists are the prophets of the future?’ 
(147) Martian GoopLANDER 


Tue Compass oF Puitosopny. By N. P Stallknecht and R. S. Brumbaugh. 
Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y., 1954. pp. ix-258. $3.25. 


In 1929 Professor W. E. Hocking succeeded in escaping from the conven- 
tional pattern followed by writers of introductory textbooks in philosophy 
by approaching his topic from the standpoint of types dialectically ordered 
in sequence of presentation. Professors Stallknecht and Brumbaugh have 
now ventured from the same circle of conventionality to write an intro- 
ductory text on the basis of what they propose as the four fundamental 
approaches or kinds of speculative thought, similar in character to a list 
offered some years ago by Professor Stephen Pepper. These four types or 
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approaches now proposed are (1) Mechanism, discrete or atomic pluralism: 
materialism and sensationalism; (2) Formalism: the Platonic tradition, 
3) Naturalism or vitalism: the Aristotelian tradition, (4) Creationism: 
Bergson, Whitehead, and Existentialism. In turn these four basic standpoints 
are expounded in the text and their several applications to the specific areas 
of human life and thought are examined. It is not clear that a highly original 
and scholarly book of this kind is the sort of study that will effectiv ely fulfil 
its purpose, namely, to edify the uninitiated; but if this is a matter to be 
tested by an appeal to pedagogical experience, at least these authors have 
given us a highly original essay that ought to be of genuine interest to those 
who have some know ledge of and facility in the field. The basic defect of 
the text is classificatory, not expository. The four types proposed, into 
which all systems fall, save in such cases as combine several of them, are not 
consequences of a single fundamentum divisionis, This results in the awk- 
ward inclusion of Berkeleianism under materialism and sensationalism, while 
the bishop’s lineal descendant, Bergson, is put under creationism. There 
seem to be, in fact, but three basic types available: pictorialism (materialism), 
formism (ideaism), and personalism. These three may be further classified 
on two principles into materialism (pictorialism) and idealism, or into 
thingism (impersonalism) and selfism (personalism). This volume is none- 
theless, in its own way, delightfully written and it can serve to help the 
student give coherent organization to his total grasp of the field. Even the 
professors might find it good reading by disregarding the pabulum intro- 
duced in the hope that it may serve the neophyte. W.L. 


Tue Principat Upanisnaps. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y., 1953. pp. 958. $10.00. 


According to Indian tradition there are one hundred and eight Upanishads. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has translated eighteen of these, including those com- 
mented on or mentioned by Shankara and a few others not included in the 
usual English collections, Actually there are over two hundred Upanishads 
but many of them are of relatively late date and sectarian in emphasis, 
representing the worship of the popular gods Shiva, Vishnu, and Shakti. 
Inclusion of the Sanskrit text in romanized characters adds to the value of 
this collection for the use of the student. Only the chief variant readings 
are mentioned in the notes, so the text is not cluttered up unnecessarily with 
the multitude of variant readings, many of which are not too significant. 
A lengthy introduction of approximately one hundred and fifty pages 
discusses the major themes of Indian philosophy and religion so far as these 
are expressed in the Vedic literature and the Upanishadic developments 
following thereupon. Dr. Radhakrishnan combines a sympathetic approach 
to the sources of Indian philosophy with an excellent understanding of 
Western modes of thought. Thus he is able to build bridges between past 
and present as well as between East and West. He is not burdened with the 
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literalism of the very orthodox Hindu, but neither is he careless in the trans- 
lation of ancient symbols and meanings into modern terms. He makes i 
quite clear that in the U panishads there is no single well-articulated system 
of thought, yet there is a fundamental underlying concern, “What is ulti- 
mately real, and how can I realize it?” 

Rabindranath ‘Tagore wrote, in a foreword to Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy 
of the Upanishads, “Though many of the symbolical expressions used in the 
Upanishads can hardly be understood today, or are sure to be wrongly 
interpreted, yet the messages contained in these, like some eternal source of 
light, still illumine and vitalize the religious mind of India? ‘To this should 
be added the comment that some modern depth psychologists are now begin- 
ning to come to grips with some of the issues posed thousands of years ago 
by the “forest sages” of India. Man seems to have a basic need for whole- 
ness. The Upanishads can still help the discerning inquirer to a deeper 
understanding and actualization of that quality of integration. And Dr. 
Radhakrishnan is a discerning guide for one who desires to travel that path. 
The volume is reasonably priced for both the quantity (g58 pages) and the 
quality of the content. FLoyp H. Ross 


Gop anv Potariry, A SyNTHEsIs OF PHtLosopHirs. By Wilmon Henry Shel- 
don. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1954. pp. 712. $8.00. 


In this substantial volume, the Sheldon Clark Professor of Philosophy, Emer- 
itus, Yale University, presents us with the ripe fruitage of a long lifetime of 
searching, pondering, teaching, and living the great fundamental issues of 
philosophy. The treatment is, to use one of the author's characteristic words, 
generous. These full pages are written with love and a philosophic leisure, 
and ask the same of the reader. The style is a speaking style, with pauses, new 
beginnings, inflections echoing the classroom. Th author has written himself 
into this book in a manner ‘infrequent in philosophical treatises. And the 
result, for the not too hurried reader, is dialogue of a very living kind. 

Professor Sheldon starts from two convictions: that any important 
philosophical position is built around some valid affirmation, and that con- 
tradictions, to be conclusive, must be contradictions for living and not 
merely for logic. Thought and action must be kept together. If we must 
have a label for this position, let it be the pragmatism of critical common 
sense. Schools tend to be wrong in their denials, denials made in the desire 
for some one exclusive truth. Such exclusive truths are just too small for 
the magnitude and fulness of reality. 

Without in any way making metaphy sics subservient to epistemology, 
it can be stated that we know reality most surely and immediately in our 
awareness of effort, both as such and as outw ardly directed. From this view- 
point, we are realists in that we affirm the existence of reals independent of 
our knowing. How we know is a secondary question for philosophy and 
may well be left largely to the psy chologists. 
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The great emphasis 1 in this work is on polarity, as exhibited by all known 
levels of re: lity and in the proper relations between differing philosophic al 
positions, Drawi ing his material from both East and West, the author pairs 
the approaches: idealism and materialism, Thomism and process, monism 
and pluralism, rationalism and irrationalism. The combined affirmations of 
each pair, purged of unnecessary denials, provide the most adequate avail- 
able statements on their respective issues. Thomism receives large space and 
high compliments, yet is chastened for its too exclusive intellectualism, 
sacrificing dynamics to structure. 

‘Two : ag will be raised by some critics. That author finds the 
“limited” God of some personalists providing a limited confidence ultimately 
based on faith in the divine adequacy. Is the case really different with the 
unlimited God? We are told that mystical “experience” of God looks toward 
divine perfection, But is “He” experienced as a dynamic absolute? Not as 
usually reported. 

Secondly, does not the author import somewhat of his own Christian 
faith to enrich the First Cause, etc., of the Thomistic “proofs”? At this and 
other points, affirmations are made which many would label religious rather 
than properly philosophical, though they are easily compatible with the 
conclusions of the philosophical argument. 

The author offers a philosophical approach in which thought and action, 
giving respectively essence and existence, are held in balance. The whole is 
a persuasive perspective and working orientation rather than a neat and tight 
system. This is open-ended philosophizing, appropriate to a changing world 


in which men will not be satisfied with the niceties of definitional precision 
and methodological analysis, but demand that somehow thinking and living 


be of one piece. Donacp H. Ruoapes 


THE MIND AND THE UNIVERSE 
Tur Minp ann tHe Universe. By Charles R. Smith. William-Frederick Press, 
N.Y., 1954. pp 173. $3.50. 

The most striking and important characteristic of the human mind, accord- 
ing to the author, is intuition. It is the power of the mind to grasp meaning 
and truth spontaneously or intellectually. Animals arrive at it without knowl- 
edge as such, through sheer desire or instinct; men, on the other hand, can 
depart from the methods of the lower orders of life and use thought and 
logic, but even so they are guided by intuition, for “the know ledge of man 
is proportionate to his desire’ * (115) Mr. Smith does not think highly of logic 
and calls it “vastly overrated?’ (82) He believes that “the more man thinks, 
the greater will be his automatic use of intuition” (159) In fact, he contends 
that intuition as the basic source of all knowledge is more accurate than 
sensory experience. Contemptuous of logic and suspicious of the senses, he 
turns to the examination of those phases of intuition which have been known 
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s “the subconscious mind” and “‘extra-sensory perception” Among the pecu- 
liarities of the book are absence of the index, table of contents, introduction, 
and conclusion. R. B. W. 


Two Essays on ANALYTICAL PsycuoLocy. By C. G. _— Bollingen Series 


XX. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1953. pp. ix-329. $3.7 


This is number seven of the proposed eins volumes of the collected 
works of the octogenarian depth psychologist Jung of Zurich. His greatest 
contribution to twentieth-century thought is his delineation of rational 
processes to the individual’s “personal unconscious” consisting of repressed 
emotional experiences as well as the unconscious nature of universal ancient 
patterns of feeling which constitute his “collective unconscious.” 

Though Jung and his mentor Freud parted ways officially over forty 
years ago, he writes a warm statement of appreciation of Freud’s (as well 
as Adler’ s) theory. His incisive criticism is primarily that Freud’s hypothesis 
is materialistically oriented. This, Jung contends, does violence to the nature 
of man. He criticizes psychoanalysis for the same reason: 


The client is a lonely figure, with little or nothing to help him in 
our present day culture. Even psy chology has only purely reductive 
interpretations to offer, since it inevitably underlines the archaic 
and infantile character of these transitional states and makes them 
unacceptable to him. The fact that a medical theory may also serve 


the purpose of enabling the doctor to pull his own head more or 
less elegantly out of the noose does not occur to him. That is pre- 
cisely why ‘these reductive theories fit the essence of neurosis so 
beautifully —because they are of such great service to the doctor. 
(166) 


Jung holds that “individuation” is the “goal” of personality dev elopment. 
“Individuation means becoming a single, homogeneous being, and, in so far 
as ‘individuality’ embraces our innermost, last, and incomparab le uniqueness, 
it also implies becoming one’s own self”? (171) He then introduces us to the 
drama of a person’ s “becoming? an individual by suggesting that ‘ ‘self-divesti- 
ture in favor of the collective, corresponds to a social ideal; it even passes 
for social duty and virtue. . . ? 


The bigger the organization, the more unavoidable is its immo- 
rality and blind stupidity (Senatus bestia, senatores boni viri). 
Society, by automatically stressing all the collective qualities 1 in its 
individual representatives, puts a premium on mediocrity, on every- 
thing that settles down to vegetate in an easy, irresponsible way. 
Individuality will inevitably be driven to the wall. This process 
begins in school, continues at the univ ersity, and rules all depart- 
ments in which the State has a hand. (150) 
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The aim of individuation is nothing less than to divest the self of 
the false wrappings of the persona on the one hand, and the sug- 
gestive power of primordial images on the other. (172) 


This introduces Jung’s supreme thrust concerning the function of the 
unconscious in the process of individuation. To ignore the unconscious would 
be a perfect solution, 

. if a man were really able to shake off the unconscious so com- 
pletely as to deprive it of its energy and render it inactive. But 
experience has shown that the unconscious can be deprived of its 
energy only in part; it remains continually active, for it not only 
contains but is itself the source of the libido from which the psy chic 
elements flow. . . . Nobody of is own free will, can strip the 
unconscious of ies effective power. (165) 


Not only is it a matter of shedding “the false w ‘rappings of the persona 
(putting on official airs or playing a social role)” but of discovering and 
dealing with one’s creative urges which Jung holds to be “primordial images” 
or “primitive visions” or the “collective unconscious:’ He asserts that 


A man is a philosopher of genius only when he succeeds in trans- 
muting the primitive and wholly natural vision into an abstract 
idea belonging to the common stock of consciousness. This achieve- 
ment, and this alone, constitutes his personal value, for which he 
may take credit without necessarily succumbing to inflation. But 
the sick man’s vision is an impersonal value, a natural growth against 
which he is powerless to defend himself, by w hich he is actually 
swallowed up and “wafted” clean out of the world. (141-42) 


This razor’s-edge differentiation between a creative genius and a psychotic 
is parallel to the teaching of the late C. Macfie Campbell of Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School as well as the contemporary writings of Anton T. 
Boisen. Davin D. E1tzen 


PuysicaL AND PsycuicaL Resrarcu; AN ANALysis OF Beier. By C. C. L. 
Gregory and Anita Kohsen. The Omega Press, Reigate, England, 1954. 15s. 


The authors of this book are a physicist with training in psychology, and a 
psychologist especially interested in lower animal behavior. It is important 
to keep this in mind when reading the book, for their complete acceptance 
at face value of parapsychological phenomena, including psychokinesis, 
levitation, materialization, and haunting, is amazing, to say the least. The 
significance of the book, however, does not lie in this commitment to a belief 
in the paranormal, it lies rather in the very suggestive attempt to achieve a 
unified science in terms of a “belief-system” centered in the ethology of the 
lower animals rather than in modern physics. Such a reorientation requires 
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that our interpretive systems be less rigidly constructed than heretofore, and 
that the requirements of operational procedures be strengthened. The con- 
ceptual framework, the authors suggest, may be taken from cybernetics and 
animal ethology. A chapter on Einstein's theory of relativity shows how the 
logical rigidity of an integrative system may be overcome without serious 
loss to the explanatory value of the laws of physics; and the chapter on 
psychoanalysis shows how a similar de-emphasis of logical rigidity may lead 
to an understanding of normal and abnormal human behavior even more 
comprehensive than that derived from orthodox depth psychology. In fact, 
this chapter on psychoanalysis contains criticisms of the Freudian theory 
which are devastating and unanswerable and have been long overdue. 
The over-all thesis of the book is unorthodox but merits close scrutiny. 
Even if, in the end, we cannot accept it, it suggests at least a possible alterna- 
tive to the traditional conception of a unified science. The book is not for 
the casual reader. W. H. WerKMEISTER 


Apparitions. By G. N. M. Tyrrell. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1953. pp. 172. $3.00. 


G. N. M. Tyrrell, who died in 1952, was president of the (British) Society 
for Psychical Research in 1945. This book is a revision of the seventh Myers 
Memorial Lecture, delivered in 1942. 

Most of us never have any experience with 
whatever we may call them. But people do, nevertheless. The question facing 
us is not “Do they exist?” but “What are they, and what causes them?” 
Tyrrell offers an ingenious and valuable contribution to its answer. 

Apparitions, he feels, are to be regarded as psychological phenomena, to 
be more specific, as telepathic hallucinations. They fall into four main classes: 
(a) experimental cases, where an agent has succeeded in a deliberate attempt 
to make his apparition visible to a particular percipient, (b) cases where a 
recognized apparition is perceived at a time when the person represented 


“ 


apparations” or “ghosts” or 


is undergoing some crisis (often, but not necessarily, death); (c) cases 
occurring so long after death as to eliminate any coincidence with such a 
crisis; (d) cases associated with places, the traditional ‘ ‘ghost?’ (33, 75 The 
author adduces over sixty specific instances and subjects them to an illumi- 
nating analysis, discussing and criticizing the views especially of Myers and 
Gurney. 

Probably the most important part of the book is Chapter III, “Theory of 
Apparitions,’ If | understand the author’s argument correctly, it is something 
as follows. The person (or persons, for these phenomena are not infrequently 
collective) who “sees an apparition’ * undergoes an experience roughly similar 
to being hypnotized. (95) An impression is made on him, somehow, of such 
a nature that he is firmly convinced he sees—this or that. As firmly con- 
vinced as he ever is by the customary sense-data on which his ev ery-day 
perceptions are based. And what is the source of this powerful impression? 
Not the words of a present hypnotist, but a telephathic impulse from some 
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level of the personality of some, usually remote, agent. (In the matter of 
“levels of personality” Tyrrell in general follows the views of Professor 
William McDougall, expressed in his presidential address to the S.PR. in 
1920.) (104, 158) This “mid-level” of the agent cooperates in some way with 
a corresponding “mid-level” of the percipient, to produce the apparitional 


drama. (101-2) 

In the concluding chapter, “Speculation and Reflection? Tyrrell argues 
that the main emphasis of psychical research should not be placed on the 
amassing of more evidence, because there is so much already, but rather on 
an intensive study of the evidence at hand, in the hope of ev entually becom- 
ing able to * ‘show people that there is a rational w ay of accepting it” (161) 

This is an important and enlightening book. Arruur Harotp Weston 


Morivation AND Personairy. By A. H. Maslow. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1954. 
pp- Xiv-4r1. $4.50. 
The major part of this book containing some eighteen chapters has appeared 
in print prior to this publication, in the form of articles appearing in a variety 
of psychological and psychiatric journals. The chapters which had not 
appeared in print were necessary additions in order to give the various papers 
the necessary continuity required by the more inclusive topic of Motivation 
and Pe rsonality. The author, however, very distinctly points out that there 
were a number of other chapters which he had anticipated preparing for 
this publication but apparently did not find adequate time to do so. 
Chapter I on “Elements of the Psychological Approach to Science; one 
of the chapters which had not appeared before, deals primarily with some 
of the implications of the psychological approach to science and the study 
of human personality by scientific methodologies. He warns against the 
possibility of contaminating the objectivity of the scientific finding through 
the feelings, the background and perceptions of the scientist, a danger more 
pronounced i in the field of human research than in any other of the sciences 
The last four chapters are likewise basically original materials, dealing 
to some extent with the relationship between psy chotherapy, health, and 
motivation as well as the concept of normality and values. The organizational 
nature of these last four chapters is somew hat difficult to follow inasmuch 
as there are many topics which are dealt with briefly without a specific 
attempt to relate them to the chapter or total context of the book. The basic 
value of the book perhaps is that it brings together in one volume much of 
the thinking which the author has done during the last twenty years and 
prov ides the Opportunity to trace the dev clopment and growth of his think- 
ing, especially inasmuch as many of the chapters are revisions of articles 
which originally appeared in publications some years back. 
Clinical Psychologist Leonarp V. WenpLAND 
Respiratory Center for Poliomyelitis 
Rancho Los Amigos Hospital 


’ 
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Spirit AND Nature, Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks. Edited by Joseph 

Campbell. Bollingen Series XXX, 1. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1954. pp. xvi- 

492. $5.00, 
Eranos is a Platonic symposium which as been meeting annually for some 
twenty years near Ascona, Switzerland. It is described as “a perennial round 
table of ideas, a meeting place of East and West . . ° The general topic has 
varied from year to year; in 1945 it was “The Spirit? per in 1946 “Spirit and 
Nature” All but two of the lectures in the present volume were selected from 
among those given in these years. The list = contributors is impressive. 
Ernesto Buonaiuti, Friedrich Dessauer, C. G Jung, Werner Kaegi, C. 
Kerenyi, Paul Masson-Oursel, Fritz Meier, Adelgh Portmann, Max Pulver, 
Hugo ‘Rahner, Erwin Schroedinger, and Walter Wili. The fields represented 
include history, physics, psy chiatry, classics, philosophy, philology, zoology, 
and graphology. 

Each contributor considers “spirit” and “nature” as he will. As we move 
from the realm of fairy tales, through the cult of Apollo, the mysticisms of 
Philo and Islam and India, the revaluations which marked the Renaissance, 
and the several faces spirit and nature present to the sciences—naturally the 
definitions of spirit and nature change. The perspectives are different. And 
yet the differences seem complementary rather than conflicting. Each is a 
gestalt, self- consistent, offering itself as a revealing viewpoint. There is no 
dialogue and no criticism of one by the other. 

To any given an the book will seem uneven, and the relative response 
will characterize the reader. Some presentations are basically research, others 
primarily interpretation. The range of subject matter will find anyone some- 
times “at home” and sometimes in strange country. To any but the incurably 
provincial, the boundaries of the central problem should be left somewhere 
over the horizon. Some problems can be dealt with by closed-system 
methods; the character and relationship of spirit and nature is not one of 
them. 

We are promised further volumes of selections from Franos. If the pres- 
ent one is a fair sample, the series will be a source of reference and perspective 
of unusual importance, both for the specialist and for those of us who merely 
want to understand ourselves in context. D. H.R. 


Tue Direction oF HUMAN Devetopment. By M. E Ashley Montagu. Harper 
& Bros., N.Y., 1955. pp. ix-404. $5.00. 

The author, who is chairman of the Department of Anthropology at Rutgers 
University, begins his study in the field of biology, runs the gamut of 
anthropology, and ends his discussion in social philosophy. The compass by 
which he obtains his sense of “direction of human dev elopment” is found 
in the millennia of development of life on earth before civilization arrived 
on the human scene. 

With many concrete illustrations he points out how life on earth attained 
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a civilized status through the processes of “working together” rather rig 
through those of ‘ ‘working against.’ An elementary example is found 1 
amoebas who survive and thrive by sticking together, whereas single poi 
by themselves do not long survive. A more advanced illustration -of the w ay 
in which survival and development of individuals depend on the care given 
the young by the parents. In other words, it is co-operation not competition 
that has made life-survival and life-dev clopment possible. In the higher stages 
of life it is love not hate that leads to advances in civilization. 

The direction of human development in the future will not be aided 
constructively by “the disordered selves of human beings; but by “the 
realization of inherent capacities by the person and of new possibilities by 
the race” through the utilization of the principle of love. The author con- 
cludes that “human nature is good; that “it is our present human nurture 
that is bad?’ and that “our nurture must be based on basic human nature?’ He 
examines a wide range of facts of nature and asserts that the principle of 
the good is a survival trait that repeatedly and ultimately triumphs over the 
principle of the bad. While this position is strongly buttressed, yet there 
will be many skeptics who will not be convinced by what perchance might 
be called humanistic personalism. Emory S. BoGarpus 


SCIENCE AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


Science AND Revicion: A Cuancine Recationsure. By C. A. Coulson, Cam- 


bridge University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. 36. 50¢. 
Science AND Curistian Betirr. By C. A. Coulson, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1955. pp. 127. $2.50. 

The first of these is a small brochure containing the Rede Lecture at Cam- 
bridge University for 1954. This changing relationship between religion and 
science is one of the most significant events of our day. Both parties to the 
now waning conflict between religion and science have been afflicted with a 
blindness toward each other. The great split in the Christian Church at the 
Council of Nicea took place on the problem of God in the flesh, the Incarna- 
tion of God in Christ. The Western Church maintained this doctrine and 
preserved a materialistic element that provided the basis for the rise of 
western science, the reaiity of matter in opposition to the Oriental view of 
the illusory nature of appearance. Now the very researches of a science so 
often hostile will force the thinking Christian to a concept of the Incarnation 
in keeping with a creed often repeated but seldom realized, for the central 
assertion of the Christian religion is “that God was earthed” Christianity has 
universally professed this without taking it seriously. It is false both to the 
true character of science as well as of C hristianity to distinguish secular and 
sacred parts of nature. (7) 

The gorge of the mechanistic materialist will rise at the statement of the 
Professor of Mathematics at Oxford University that Heisenberg’s discovery 
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“ 


of the principle of uncertainty was “a God-given blessing) for it “showed ° 
us how God—to whom by definition all things were possible— aaa make the 
necessary adjustments in atomic behavior without our feeling that natural 
law had been revoked. Free will, the power of prayer, and God’s own 
personal activity, all were vindicated in one grand sweep? (8) 

If this is hard for the scientist, there is this word for the fundamentalist, 
“If God is only found, or even chiefly found, in the unusual, then there is 
no significance in the commonplace and we deny one of the deepest impli- 
cations of the Incarnation” (12) And finally we are told respecting the 


Marxist heresy: 


Only a full incarnational religion, in which every aspect of every 
part of every man’s experience reflects in part the nature and char- 
acter of God, is likely to make much headway against it... . To be 
able to pass from the transcendence of pattern to the immanence 
of an authentic encounter is to have one’s awareness marvellously 
enriched. . . . To hold these two aspects of God together is to know 
that all life and every material element in it is sacramental? (21,22) 


The author then proceeds to a complete personalistic conclusion by 
emphasis on the “centrality of man? 

The larger book, Science and Christian Belief, comprises the John Calvin 
McNair Lectures given at the University of North Carolina. He declares his 
object to be the “final synthesis, in which science is admitted to be one 
revelation of God, consonant in its insistence on value and person with the 
traditional Christian concept:’ (3) This doctrine has been the burden this 
journal has consistently held for thirty-six years, but only recently has it 
become the conviction, as it is now, of the leadin 1g scientists. 
event in the world today is not the awakening 
Communism—vast and portentous as those events are. It is the advent of a 
new way of living?” (5) Just as science has had to surrender its absolutes 
of object, mass, rest, and time, so likewise must go the concept of God as so 
absolute as to have no part in human or world affairs. lesa God is in 
the whole of Nature, with no gaps, or He’s not there at all” (22) The message 
of the Incarnation is the potential Incarnation of God in every man. There- 
fore, he quotes the Wykeham Professor of Logic at Oxford, “the crucial 
issue in this long-scanding controversy is nothing more or less than human 
personality”’ (25) Relatedness to the actual real world is thus established by 
the patil of the World-ground or God in Christ. “ “The chain of 
beings,” as Heisenberg has said, “ ‘which connects the atom with man is 
continuous: ” (gt) “If my argument is sound, then the ‘reality of God’ affects 
every issue, since whatever we see, wherever we look, whether we recognize 
it as true or not, we cannot touch or handle the things of earth and not, in 
that very moment, be confronted with the sacraments of heaven” (102) 
“Nothing less than personal terms can be used to describe either the way, 


ro 


The greatest 


of Asia, nor the rise of 
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or the truth, or the life?’ (106) And to cap it all he writes: “We can receive 
the particular revelation in science and rejoice to call it a work of the Holy 
Spirit” (114) 

This book has been honored with the Lecomte du Noiiy Award which 
is noted in “Notes and Discussions” of the Winter 1956 Personalist. R.T.E 


RELIGION AND THE Mora Lire. By A. Campbell Garnett. Ronald Press Co., 
N.Y, 1955. pp. Vili-223. $5.50. 

The author of this thoughtful volume describes it as a study of the relation 
between religious faith and the moral life. While agreeing that man’s insight 
into the essential nature of his duty to his fellows is independent of his the- 
ological beliefs, he nonetheless holds that man’s capacity to hold true to the 
highest ideals is vitally affected by the quality of one’s religious faith. He first 
deals w ith the claims of secularism and of humanism. W hile sympathetic on 
the whole to the strengths of these positions, he does not make as strong a 
case for them as he does for his own Christian theism. The theism which he 
articulates, however, has a definitely universalistic dimension even though 
Professor Garnett places it only in the Christian frame of reference. 

He is quite critical of traditional theology at many points, and adds that 
it is the tragedy of Christendom that too much stress has been placed on its 
creeds. These creeds arose out of the need to settle disputes, they did not 
indicate what was truly essential to the Christian faith, Garnett finds the 
intellectual essence of ated in four affirmations: that man is loved of 

God; that man should love God with all his heart; that man should love his 
neighbor as himself; that in such love to God and man the human spirit is 
made whole. This by-passing of much of the quasi-magical in traditional 
forms of Christianity should commend the book to those thoughtful persons 
who have found traditionalism unacceptable. Garnett does not mince words. 
“To say, as does Kierkegaard, that the essential significance of religious faith 
lies in the belief in the absurd, is not merely nonsense; it is unethical?’ In 
another chapter the author says, “There is a certain a arrogance 
in the theology that flourishes the text—‘none other name? . . . It dishonors 
God by narrowly limiting his ‘mighty works’ for the salvation of man’ 

The book is to be highly commended to those young people and adults, 
in or out of the chure hes, who desire a deeper understanding of the dynamics 
of religious faith and the moral life than that offered by many professional 


religious leaders. FE H. R. 


A Diary or Reapines. By John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1955. 
pp. 385. $2.50. 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Baillie’s previous volume, A Diary of Pri- 

vate Prayer, will be glad to have this companion volume. The selections are 

of such a catholic nature that they should appeal to readers of different back- 

grounds, moods, and temperament. There are three hundred and sixty-five 

selections from a great variety of authors, both ancient and modern. To men- 
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tion but a few of these authors, Baron von Hiigel, Thomas a Kempis, St. 
Athanasius, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Augustine, St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Kierkegaard, William Temple, Pascal, Richard Baxter, Paul 
Tillich, Simone Weil, and many others too numerous to mention. The 
book is a veritable gold mine of material, meant to meet every spiritual and 
intellectual need. 

The reading for the first day, entitled “The Lozenge? by Baron von 
Hiigel, sets forth the purpose of the book. Von Higel tells us that he devoted 
fifteen minutes ev ery day for over a period of forty years to a type of read- 
ing which sustained his calm throughout his life. He says, “Of course, such 
reading is hardly reading in the ordinary sense of the word at all. As well 
could you call the letting a very slowly dissolvi ing lozenge melt imperceptibly 
in your mouth ‘eating? Such reading, i is, of course, meant as directly as pos- 
sible to feed the heart, to fortify the will—to put these into contact with God 
—thus, by the book, to get away from the book to the realities it suggests— 
the longer the better—during such reading we are out simply and solely to 
feed our own poor soul, such as it is hic-et nunc? It is in this spirit that the 
selections are to be read, marked, and inwardly digested. Louis SHEIN 


Tue Ser AND THE Dramas oF History. By Reinhold Niebubr. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N.Y., 1955. pp. 1x-246. $3.75. 

Just about a year ago the Berea College Press issued a bibliography of the 
writings of Reinhold Niebuhr. The work was done by D. B. Robertson, who 
discovered that Dr. Niebuhr had written approximately fifteen hundred 
articles and reviews in more than sev enty periodicals, and published fifteen 
books. That is something of a record w hen one realizes that he has also served 
on countless committees, taught a heavy load of courses, and been tireless 
in political activities. There is a sense, however, in which this new book by 
Dr. Niebuhr (his sixteenth) deserves more commendation than any of his 
others. Many of his writings have been occasional affairs. They have been 
timely, but timebound. This is not true of his new book. Here he says much 
that he has said before, but synthesized and given a new twist and perspec- 
tive. This book has the balance and seasoned maturity of his reflections on 
life, our time, and the Christian faith. 

The first section is devoted to a sensitive explication of the nature of self- 
hood. He draws much from Martin Buber, but adds much too. He sees the 
self in dialogue with itself, with others, and with God. This analysis throws 
Niebuhr himself into three dialogues. He chats critically with the psycholo- 
gists, the historians, and the theologians. The final dialogue includes such 
insights as “it is significant that both mystics and rationalists have as much 
difficulty i in ascribing personality to man as to God” 

The second section is devoted to an analysis of the Hebraic and Hellenic 
components in western culture. Fach component has its limits, and each 
makes its contributions. The Hebraic is alert to dialogue, freedom and his- 
tory. The Hellenic searches out structures and patterns which underlie flex 
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and flow. Christianity is “Hebraic rather than Hellenic. It believes in a per- 
sonal God despite the embarrassment of. its philosophers?” Niebuhr also 
defends dogma; for, as he puts it, dogma “was intended to avoid the arbi- 
trariness of private interpretation and to assure the ‘public’ character of truth 
in a realm in which poetic and dramatic symbols point to truths of life which 

cannot be rationally stated. Dogma is the consensus of a community, based 
, on a common commitment?” 

The third section offers a penetrating discussion of the nature of com- 
munity. Niebuhr is too profound to be deluded into a one-sided view of 
community as organism or artifact. Community is organism avd artifact. 
With balance he analyzes the nature of democracy and the prospects for 
world community. He neither scowls in disgruntlement nor chirps in glee. 
He is, perhaps more than anything else, a creative realist. He knows in fact 

“the strange and variegated dramas of human history”; he knows in faith a 
“light that shineth in darkness” 

This reviewer has one reservation. One wishes that Dr. Niebuhr had taken 
more time to restudy his opponents, for he often attacks their circles of fol- 
lowers and thereby misses the precise center of the mark. However, no one 
knows tendencies better than he. The expert may grumble at points but will 
know that Niebuhr still hits the target. Yet, withal, his is a noble effort. It 
will not be the book of the year. It may well be most nearly his book of the 
years. It is a wholesome book, in the good old meaning of the term. He sees 
the whole of life and calls others to his creative and realistic vision. 

Joun E. Burkuart 


Tue Septruacint Bisie. Translated by Charles Thomson. Edited by Charles 
A. Muses. Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, 1954. pp. Xxvi-1426. $6.50. 


This is a revision of the translation of the Septuagint by Charles Thomson, 
Secretary of the Continental Congress of the United States, published in 
1808. 

The fact that the Septuagint played so important a part in the formative 
stage of Christian history is itself sufficient to warrant interest in publication 
in the field. That there are those interested in making this early Bible avail- 
able is commendable. The danger, however, is one of ov ersimplification. The 
textual critic of the biblical text knows how difficult it is to recover an 
approximately original text, i.e., one that is relatively free from error. In a 
foreword the reviser states his method: 


We have confined ourselves to changing Thomson’s work only 
where the facts of the text required it, or where another translation 
was called for preferentially by the oldest manuscript tradition. In 
several instances we have corrected Thomson’s w ording. Where the 
oldest surviving manuscript of any feasible length for the basis of a 
recension—the Codex Vaticanus, No. 1209 (termed B), is lacking, 
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best readings have been supplied from the next oldest portion of the 
manuscript tradition, depending for principal authority in this 


respect on the Sinaitic and Alexandrine codices, and the editors of 
the Sixtine text. (xii) 


But this is a purely arbitrary method. C Zompare, for ex ample, the statement 
by H. M. Orlinsky: 


The textual critic finds himself in possession not of any one manu- 
script containing the original LXX translation of the Hebrew Bible, 
but of many Greek manuse ripts, uncials and cursives, each one con- 
taining a text differing from the others to a greater or lesser extent. 
Furthermore, there are available to him scores of manuscripts of 
translations from the LXX into Latin (second century), Sahidic- 
Bohairic (second-third centuries), Armenian (fourth century), 
Gothic (ca. A.v. 350), Ethiopic (fourth-fifth centuries), Georgian 
(fourth?-fifth centuries), Arabic (seventh?-eighth centuries), and 
Slavonic (ninth-tenth centuries). The critic thus finds himself con- 
fronted at once by the task of determining which manuscript or 
group of manuscripts, whether in Greek or in any of the languages 
enumerated just above, has preserved the original, or the nearest to 
the original, text of the LXX. (“Current Progress and Problems in 
Septuagint Research” in Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow 
by H. R. Willoughby, p. 145) 


This statement puts the problem in perspective and reveals the fallacy of 
depending on this manuscript or that on the basis of age alone. The proper 
method would have been to proceed on the basis of the ‘critical work already 
done, specifically, to have depended on the best critical editions available. 
This, it seems to me, is the greatest weakness of the book. If placing it in the 
hands of laymen will stimulate interest in the ancient Alexandrian Bible, then 
perhaps the volume will serve an important function. Eric L. Trrus 


THE LIFE OF CULTURE 
ANCILLA TO CLassicaL Reapinc. By Moses Hadas. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y., 1954. Pp. Xili-397. $4.75. 

Professor Hadas describes this book as largely the by- -product of his short 
histories of Greek and Latin literature, and disclaims for it the more dignified 
title of “Companion” on the ground that it is neither alphabetically arranged 
nor reasonably complete. It deals w ith the books of classical times, the men 
who wrote them, and the men who wrote about them. It does not cover the 
fine arts, or politics, or religion, or the thousand and one items which, as 
he so truly says, make classical philology not a subject but a complete 


curriculum. (120) 
There are two main divisions, of which the second is about twice as long 
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as the first: Production, Reception, and Preservation; and Literary Gossip. 

The first section concerns itself “with the general theme of the ancient 
writer as craftsman and as citizen, and with the history of the preservation 
and study of his work? (5) Thus the alphabet, paper, parchment are consid- 
ered, the roll and the codex, palaeography, book-sellers, libraries, censorship, 
and the forces operating for and against the preservation of manuscripts. All 
this is of much less importance than the chapters on “The Poet and His 
Work? on “Criticism? on “Scholarship, and on “Lives of the Poets:’ These 
are in the main well and soundly written, though there are some extreme 
statements. It is surely going too far to say that in the nineteenth century 

“anyone who could write readable prose forfeited his standing as a scholar” 
(117); and when (126) the author remarks, “Throughout antiquity the doc- 
trine that a poet’s work must reflect his own character was accepted as axio- 
matic,’ he might at least have mentioned the protests of both Ovid ( Trist. 
2, 353-4) and Martial (1, 4, 8) against that doctrine. 

The section entitled “Literary a is just that. Authors are grouped 
in convenient categories such as “Greek Historians” or “Romans of the 
Republic”; and comments or anecdotes by later writers are given. T here is 
no attempt to be exhaustive: the derogatory gossip about Sappho i is not men- 
tioned. Of course really to gain an appreciation of these poets, historians, and 
others, one must turn to a real history of the literature. As the author him- 
self frankly says, “here nothing more than marginalia to such histories can 
be expected” (136) 

Binding and typography are very attractive. The only significant misprint 
I have noticed as aidoios for aoidos. (36) A. H. W. 


Tue Ancient Bonv. By Betty Page Dabney. Dietz Press, Richmond, Va., 
1954. pp. 47. $2.50. 
Here are forty short poems, lyrical and meditative, characterized by a deli- 
cate awareness of the sensuous beauty of earth, sky, and sea, by an easy sure- 
ness of imaginative diction, and at times by a light incisiveness of thought 
that has something of the profound, or nearly so. Betty Page Dabney gives 
us serene, sonorous music that stirs us toward a conviction that this world 
we live in has a great deal of physical beauty and of power to recreate or 
strengthen a fray “ed and weakened human spirit. Her words set forth pic- 
tures and ideas that often bring quiet nourishment. When man has conquered 
space, she asks in one poem, what will he have gained? And she reflects that 


Though the universe be his, 
The last void spanned, 

Not all the galaxies 

Can break his ancient bond 


With cloud and leaf and sod. 


This is a lovely and worth-while little book. WitiiaM D. TemMPLEMAN 
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Force AND Freepom. By Jacob Burckhardt, Edited by James H. Nichols. 
Meridian Books, N.Y., 1955. pp. 346. $1.35. 


Jurckhardt, a colleague of Nietzsche at the University of Basel, was a his- 
torian whose influence has reached, one might guess, from Spengler to Max 
Weber; a man whose religion was that of art, who identified culture with a 
historical consciousness, who followed Schopenhauer in defining Christianity 
as a cult of sorrow, and who refused to permit his moral conscience or intel- 
lectual predilections to close his eyes to the “demonic element in the modern 
state?’ as Mr. Nichols so aptly puts it in an extended introduction. This work, 
now offered in an inexpensive American edition, is a collection of university 
and museum lecture notes first published after the author’s death. The whole, 
as Burckhardt admits, is a linkage of “historical observations and enquiries 
to a series of half-random trains of thought” (71)—a mode of writing, as it 
—— that lends interest through informality and an epigrammatic qual- 
Against Hegel, for instance, he admonished that “We are not privy to 
i purposes of eternal wisdom” (73); and against the Marxists, “A future 
known in advance is an absurdity.’ (81) Of politics he observes that “power 
never yet improv ed a man; ’ (294) and “no power has ever yet been founded 
without crime” (301) The major portion of the volume discusses the nature 
and reciprocal action of the “three powers” of state, religion, and culture. 
Three supplementary essays deal with “The Crises of History) “The Great 
Men of History,’ and ‘ ‘On Fortune and Misfortune in History?’ W.L. 


Own tue Arstuetic Epucation or Man. Letters by Friedrich Schiller. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1954. pp. v-146. $3.00. 
Friedrich Schiller’s letters on the educational importance of art were first 
printed in 1795 and provided a sort of manifesto for the new aesthetic move- 
ment in Germany that proposed to make war on the sterilities of Cartesian- 
ism. They are of sufficient significance, or to be selected, as they 
have been, for inclusion in the library of “Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy 
and Science” sponsored by Yale University. The thesis they proposed was 
rather startling at the time, that “there is an education for health, an educa- 
tion for understanding, an education for morality, and an education for taste 
and for Beauty? (g9n.) Schiller was not a systematic mind, and Mr. Snell, 
the translator, finds him, with some justification, to be the German counter- 
part of Shelley in England. The former remained more loyal to Kant, how- 
ever, than the latter did to Plato. For Schiller the central c ategory is person- 
ality, complete only in God; and although he was concerned to sweeten 
Kanthian ethics and to engraft grace upon it, he never slid away from it into 
sentimentalism, into the cult of art for art’s sake, into a romanticism which 
glorifies irresponsible caprice and disregards the universalities of spirit. In 
his letters we find an anticipation of the complaint later to be made against 
the evils of an abstract intellectualism which splits apart the unity of person- 
ality, “stifles the fire” of the emotions, is contemptuous of intuition, accents 
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the analytic and discursive faculties at the expense of “genius and feeling; 
(40) produces unimaginativeness and coldness of heart, subordinates individ- 
uality to species and abstract universals, and barters the creativity and con- 
creteness of life for mechanism and mathematics. As Mr. Snell points out in 
the introduction, Schiller’s doctrine of art as play, which he borrowed from 
a hint in Kant’s third Critique, is easily misunderstood. Play here meant the 
free flow of personal activity, unfettered by the tyrannies of duty and logic, 
but in no sense was iruagination to dissolve ethical principle. On the con- 
trary he taught that man can attain to the consummation of his personal 
potential only when surrounded “with noble, great and ingenious forms,’ or 
“with the symbols of excellence” (55) Pure spontaneity or play in morality 
would have been what Kant called “holiness? In the eleventh letter Schiller 
hinted, by implication, that complete play is to be identified only with God, 
in whom as “the absolute Person alone all the determinations persist along- 
side the personality, since they flow out of the personality’ In Man, on the 
other hand, “as finite being, person and condition are distinct”; consequent- 
ly in man pure spontaneity belongs to art but not to his omental life. The 
letters, indeed, reveal in Schiller a divided mind: at times he identifies art with 
pure make-believe that serves to mediate between the stages of animal and 
intellect in human evolution or education; while at other times he proposes 
that the aesthetic consciousness is the supreme spiritual achievement of per- 
sonality, a synthesis of the sensuous and the purely intellectual, of “nature” 
and “reason?” W.L. 


Vanity AND Vatue. By Francesco Memoli. Exposition Press, N.Y., 1954. pp- 


502. $5.00. 


This book has as a subtitle The Importance of Art for our Time. It is written 
by an architect and aesthetician and is directed toward the general reader 
rather than the expert. The book does not, however, stick closely to its 
announced title, since the author feels that in order to provide a setting for 
his view of the function of art in society, he must construct a complete sys- 
tem of social forces and institutions which include an analysis of the relation 
of the individual to society, the functions of government, language, eco- 
nomics, thought, and behavior. The author finds as an artist that the contem- 
porary scene seems to be unfavorable to great and good works in all fields of 
the arts of peace, and he is seeking the reasons for these attitudes. 

Value and vanity are set over against one another as opposites. Value is 
defined as the measure of virtuous human effort as demonstrated in thought, 
action, and restraint. Vanity is the condition of excessive pride which derives 
from an overestimation of real worth. The discussion is introduced by a set 
of postulates upon which is constructed a schematic outline (illustrated by 
diagrams) of the chief aspects of the ego, society, and the environment of 
both. The structure of society is conceived as a tetrahedron with the four 
facets of government, thought, behavior, with language as the fourth, inter- 
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penetrating all the others. The social forces working in s« ciety are the Altru- 
istic Urge, the Environmental Compulsion (both of which are dynamic), 
and the Cultural Agency which is static. Part I gives us a picture of our 
present social organization as illustrated by the interrelations of the above- 
mentioned components. Part II is on Economics, with a subtitle “The Prin- 
ciples of Social Management’ Part III is on Vanity and is a discussion of 
contemporary social attitudes and standards. It is ‘refreshingly courageous 
and frank in its criticism of many contemporary idols, Not “until he comes 
to Part IV, which is on Esthetics, with a subtitle “The Practical Means to 
Social Ends; does the author seem to reach the main topic of his book. Here 
he seems more at home in the discussion of his own specialty. Art is the cre- 
ation of the beautiful, yet when we come to define the standards of beauty 
there is understandable disagreement. Art has as its aim human happiness. T he 
relation of the arts to truth, morality, beauty, civilization, and the human 
spirit are discussed in detail. The book closes with a chapter on Utopias in 
which the great Utopias of the past are surveyed and criticized. They all fail 
in that they were constructed with reference to given times and plac es, and 
this would be the fate of any Utopia so constructed. Likewise any such 
scheme, constructed on timeless and universal principles, would also. fail 
because of its complexity and necessary qualifications. However, he gives us 
as the main components of any possible Utopia: wealth, both material and 
spiritual; knowledge, both scientific and humanistic; justice, in the form not 
only of law, but of love and understanding; and culture, including not only 
the means of communication but the language of art to foster the exchange 


of beauty and spiritual values. Hersert L. SEARLES 


Dynamics or Art. By Andrew Paul Ushenko. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, 1953. pp. xili-257. $5.00. 
This is an unusual book for the lapusienen it gives to the problem of poten- 
tiality and to the conception of art as cognitive. After reading Ushenko’s able 
exposition of his views this reader is inclined to agree with these central 
arguments for the reason that the author teaches from first-hand knowledge 
of works of art. Unlike most writers, Ushenko holds that meaning and truth 
are essential elements in a work of art; he bases his view upon the identifi- 
cation of aesthetic emotions with vectors in the work of art representing 
implicit or latent factors. The work of art is, he states, a potential object. 
Chapter I. Ushenko starts from the aesthetic postulate: “There exists, in 
individual aesthetic experience, such a thing as a work of art, which is objec- 
tive and communicable” (18) We must take this postulate as the necessary 
condition of all aesthetic writing, hence, “no postulate—no aesthetics.’ (18) 
He claims this postulate to be a true, empirical proposition. “Now, since a 
work of art is experienced with a perceptual pattern derivable from a physi- 
cal source, an aesthetic experience shares the nature of percepts” (25) But 
is the status of a percept compatible with objectivity? To this he replies that 
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an aesthetic experience is not simply a proengt but “an imaginatively recon- 
structed percept’ Contextual objectivity and vectors in the work of art 
establish a perspective, i.e., provide the beholder with an exclusive way of 
beholding things. (31) To demonstrate, Ushenko makes use of an arrow- 
graph analy sis of the vector field in Breughel’s painting “Winter? He claims, 
rightly I believe, that there can be public agreement on these vectors. 

( ‘hapter I. “I call an experience objective if it is identifiable with a dy- 

namic structure of pattern which is public, i.e., accessible to ev ery normal 
human being” (63) This dynamic structure depends upon the distribution 
of vectors or tensions. In an aesthetic effect the egocentric vector field (out- 
side art) has been replaced by a vector pattern with no trace of reference 
to the percipient self. (76) This “ power of the mind to introduce ambiguity 
into experience” brings about that aesthetic ambivalence so essential to all 
great art. This power to introduce ambivalence does not produce mere emo- 
tion in the Freudian sense; rather, it produces emotion as “expression, con- 
trollable through vector fields: “The majority of aestheticians imply—when 
they assert that art is emotive—that it is not cognitive, and I disagree. In fact 

. the identification of aesthetic emotions with vectors representing implicit 
or latent factors . . . enables me to argue that meaning or truth are essential 
elements in a work of art” (105) 

Chapter III. In the aesthetic process the aesthetic effect is felt as immediate 
experience. Ushenko holds to the aesthetic unity of the “protensive present” 
—the “event while it lasts” A dynamic image exerts a pervasive influence that 
helps us to stretch the span of the present (from the beginning to the end 
of a work of art); it does this by embodying vectors. What is ‘the status of 
an entity that cannot be at any definite pl: ice or time without overflowing 
beyond it? It is the “status of power’ (160) 

Chapter IV. This power also carries “the truth of law? Statements of fact 
do not exhaust truth; there are also “statements of law?’ (179) A law, unlike 
a fact, does not depend on external referenge. Then what is a law about? It 
is a statement about a tendency or disposition (as in art). It means that some- 
thing tends to be realized under certain conditions whether those conditions 
happen to be fulfilled or not. A law cannot be formulated in words except 
as a subjunctive conditional. Art is, therefore, really a paraphrase of law and 
carries the “truth of law? There is no reason why it should not be said “both 
to be and to mean”; such truth enables aesthetics to contribute to episte- 
mology. The novelty of an aesthetic effect is evidence against the empiricist 
principle according to which an image or idea can be no more than a repro- 
duction of a sense datum or a combination of such reproductions, never an 
anticipation. “Every time an artist anticipates an original sensory effect, and 
demonstrates his anticipation to others in a work of art, the empiricist 
principle is decisively refuted” (185) 

Chapter V. From the four preceding chapters Ushenko formulates four 
corresponding standards of art criticism. Corresponding to the aesthetic 
postulate of the first, there is the standard of particularity; with the second, 
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on vectors, he associates verifiability; the third adds the standard of imaginal 
interpenetration; the fourth the standard of significance. These he abundant- 
ly demonstrates by his own keen contextualistic analyses. The reader will 
appreciate the logical thinking that accompanies Ushenko’s artistic insight. 
ALLEN J. WorkMAN 


AN Artist’s Experience. By H. H. Newton. British Book Centre, Inc., N.Y., 

1953- Pp. XiV-374. $4.00. 

Mr. Newton is one of England’s best painters, Now that he is over seventy, 
he has written an interesting book giving his views on art and his general 
philosophy of life. Reading it will be profitable to both artists and philoso- 
phers. The book is just like one of Mr. Newton’s paintings, personal, color- 
ful, and creative—exhibiting the same ardent love of beauty and the deep liv- 
ing insight brought to a life so spent. The author’s endeavor to convey this 
insight i is polite and true and will move the reader with pleasure. The insight 
consists in the author’s conviction that the love of visual beauty will bring 
both happiness and knowledge to a man (if he seeks it all his life). Newton’s 
work is found in many European collections. 

The author was always drawn to visual beauty; he states that it brings 
him a delight and excitement that convince him of his oneness with the thing 
before his eyes. (119) “Pictorial art is nature . . . visually receiv ed... by 
the artist, passing through the filter of his emotion and spirit.’ (112) “T hone 
is this strange contradiction within; I deeply feel the triviality of mankind 
and the futility of existence, and yet I experience, in ever renewed wonder, 
unbounded delight in the infinite phases of this enchanting world” (124) 
Newton frequently quotes the sayings of philosophers to illustrate his points. 
He avows an admiration for Buddhism and expressed skepticism for many 
commonly held views in religion. Chapter I of Part II of his book on “T he 
Universe and Man’s Outlook” contains his reflections on metaphysics. It reads 
very much like the Pre-Socratics. In fact, Newton here excogitates a kind 
of cosmological double process of passing- away and coming-into- being that 
reminds us of that of Empedocles. There is also much of Xenophanes’ rever- 
ence of “Oneness; and of Heraclitus’ universal “change” in the thinking of 
this artist. One cannot miss the effect of Newton’s personality. The reader 
surmises that the harmony brought into man’s life by aesthetic contempla- 
tion, as this book reveals it, is probably best demonstrated in the life of Mr. 
Newton himself. A. J. W. 


INsaniry, Art AND Cutture. By Francis Reitman. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. 1954. pp. 111. $3.75. 


Nowhere does the saying that “genius is to madness close allied” seem more 
applicable than to the realm of modern art. To those of us who are uncertain 
about cubism and surrealism, Dr. Reitman has contributed a survey of the 
spontaneous paintings of the mentally ill. The productions of schizophrenic 
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patients from many cultures, in Mexico, Egypt, East Africa, India, Ceylon, 
Japan, and the New Zealand Maoris, are compared with those of Western 
patients. 

Common features of psychotic art are: a tendency to use geometric forms, 
reduplication of parts, overeleboration (suggesting a fear of empty spaces), 
writing in of words, iiivention of private symbols (such as figures of half- 
human, half-animal) and preferences for violent colors and rare shades— 
as, for example—of purple and red. 

Dr. Reitman concludes that the form and content of these paintings is 
greatly influenced by cultural factors, and (depending upon the extent of 
mental disorganization) the psychotic stigma may or may not be apparent 
in the artist’s work. Rosert C. Ross 


Pasadena, California 


CuLture AND Personatity. By John J. Honigmann. Harper & Brothers, N.Y., 
1954. pp. X-499. $5.00. 

This book, which is intended as a text in cultural anthropology, brings to- 
gether relevant materials from the fields of anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry. It explores the relationship of personality to group 
membership and cultural conditions, the influence of culture and society on 
mental health, the relationship of personality to caste, class, and occupation, 
and various other but related topics. A great deal of emphasis is also placed 
upon methods of investigation. The over-all theme of the book is that only 
a study of culture and personality in interaction will lead to an adequate 
understanding of both. The author shows throughout a remarkable famili- 
arity with the relevant literature in all the fields which he considers. An ex- 
tensive bibliography (thirty-six pages) provides ample guidance for all who 
wish to explore further the various problems and avenues of approach. The 
philosopher who is concerned with the facts of human existence as disclosed 
by modern cultural anthropology can learn a great deal from this book, 
although he may find that the significance of moral issues in human living 
has not been properly stressed and that too much emphasis has been placed 
(as it is in much of modern anthropology) upon sex and psychoneurotic con- 
ditions. Cultural anthropology, it would seem, has yet to free itself from its 
bondage and uncritical devotion to Freud. W. H.W. 


Buritpinc A Puitosopny or Epucarion. By Harry S. Broudy. Prentice-Hall, 
N.Y., 1954. pp. Xv-480. $5.00. 
This is a textbook on the Philosophy of Education in the publisher's Fduca- 
tion Series, edited by Professor John S. Brubacher. The author is thoroughly 
competent inasmuch as he holds the Ph.D. degree from the Philosophy De- 
partment at Harvard University and has had a successful career as professor 
of philosophy and education at Massachusetts State Teachers College. Un- 
doubtedly this is one of the very best of the available textbooks in its field, 
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and every teacher of the philosophy of education will want to know about it 
whether or not he adopts it as a text. 

The author divides the material into two parts. Part I is entitled ‘“‘Man, 
Society and the School” and contains nine chapters; the first two are con- 
cerned with definitions and aims, the third with personality, the fourth with 

‘Education in the Social Order} and Chapter five with “Reality and Knowl- 
edge? Six and seven concern the curriculum, eight discusses methodology, 
and nine is entitled “Organization of an E ducational System? 

Part Il is entitled “Values in the Educational Enterprise” and consists of 
seven chapters. Chapter ten is a general discussion of education and values, 
and eleven to fifteen concern special values such as Economic, Health, and 
Recreational Values, Associational Values, Aesthetic, Moral, and Religious 
Values. Sixteen is entitled “Building Your Own Philosophy of Education” 
It contains only two pages in w hich are stated ten questions which “repre- 
sent the outcomes the author had in mind for you in this book,’ (465) and 
the student is challenged to build his own philosophy of life by answering 
these questions. Pages. 457 and 458 contain an excellent general bibliography, 
ind there is a good index. Thus, from the standpoint of the organization and 
presentation of the material, the book is of the highest excellence. 

Professor Broudy writes from the standpoint of the classical realism of 
which Professor John Wild of Harvard Univ ersity, under whom he studied, 
is a leading representative. The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education: Part 1, Modern Philosophies of Education, 
edited by Nelson B. Henry (University of Chicago Press, 1955) contains 


Professor Wild’s own contribution to the philosophy of education (17-56) 
in which he explains this classical-realism theory of education quite system- 
atically, and it would serve as an excellent supplement to Professor Broudy’ S 
hook. But here is Broudy’s statement of what classical realism is: 


The view expounded here may be called a form of Classical Real- 
ism: Realism, because it accepts as regulative principles the idea of 
a truth independent of the knower, and the idea of structures in the 
universe, man, and society that are normative for man’s striving 
toward the good life and for the education that will help him to 
achieve it: Classical, because the fundamental notions about the 
structure of human personality, its goals, and its destiny are adapta- 
tions of the theories of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is my conviction that such a view, freed from distorting accre- 
tions, is still the most intelligible account of human experience we 
have—an account that many modern theories of personality and 
education knowingly or unconsciously presuppose. (vili) 


Would that he had told us what he thinks the “distorting accretions” are, 
and how “the more basic contributions of Dewey’s Instrumentalism” are to 
be reconciled with this classical realism. For Dewey’s evolutionism and pro- 
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gressivism seem to be diametrically opposed to the basic = of classical 
realism. DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


CHINESE HORIZONS 
Firry Years in Cura. By John Leighton Stuart. Random House, N.Y., 1954. 
Pp- Xx-346. $5.00. 

To anyone who has had the privilege of acquaintance with John Leighton 
Stuart, and particularly anyone who has enjoyed seeing him at work in the 
midst of the fulfilment of a great dream, this book will ‘be both thrilling and 
saddening. It was this reviewer's privilege to visit the beautiful Yenching 
campus, see President Stuart in his home, visit the homes, and mingle with 
his faculty and also to get the temper of the institution through instruction 
of its classes during a sabbatic period. One cannot speak too highly of the 
spirit and educational standards of the institution. Chinese students attending 
lectures managed to take notes in both Mandarin and English. In the same 
class were four or five graduate students from American and English univer- 
sities but the Chinese were in no way inferior when it came to the final 
examinations. Yenching had been built upon solid educational foundations, 
and the physical equipment was so outstandingly beautiful as to create 
amazement. 

Thus in 1934-35 Dr. Stuart’s great dream brought about through many 
years of conquered difficulties seemed thoroughly established. The story of 
this dream and its accomplishment occupies the pages of this book told with 
the utmost modesty. Scarcely any man identified with Chinese life has 
wielded so wide and beneficent an influence there, nor has been so com- 
pletely trusted by the Chinese. Great interest will likely be centered on that 
portion of the book which tells of the crumbling w alls of this great dream, 
the coming of the Communists, the efforts of Dr. Stuart as Ambassador of 
the United States to bring about understanding, and of his subsequent heart- 
break and escape from the country. 

To President Stuart this doubtless appears to be the end of the dream, 
but we predict it is only the close of the first chapter. Work so sacrificially 
accomplished, so outstanding in magnitude is not likely to be swept away 
by wild enthusiasms based on nothing better than unmitigated exploitation. 
No permanent w ork or movement has been fairly launched until it has 
passed its Calvary. The spirit of Yenching may be momentarily eclipsed but 
it will not die. That accomplishment is sure to be the mediator of a new day 
and will be a beacon for a future civilization. R. T.F. 


Tue Umerecta Garven. By Maria Yen. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 
pp. vi-268. $4.00. 


Miss Yen has here set forth original testimony far beyond the know ledge 
ordinarily available concerning what has gone on in C hina since the coming 
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there of Communism. She describes life as it was lived by the undergraduates 
who welcomed the “new day of freedom” as they had ‘been taught to think 
of it. To the youthful and propagandizes d eyes of the students it seemed the 
end of the centuries’ reign of absolutism and the arrival of a democracy such 
as the fading regime of Chiang Kai-shek had done little to introduce. She 
tells the whole story of ex xalted hopes, apparent amelioration until the new 
rule was fully established, and the succeeding tyranny which removed the 
vestiges of a new-found freedom. She cites the betrayal of many hopes and 
indicates the steps that were taken toward complete ‘control by spying and 
bribery until society was thoroughly honeycombed with treachery. All is 
told with charming simplicity to create a record of what is happening to 
the intellectual life of China. One cannot but believe that the situation she 
details must somewhere, far off or near, bear within it the seeds of its own 
undoing. It may take a long time before a sufficient body of Chinese society 
will reach the disillusionment of hopes so bravely confessed. But the masses 
of population are so desperately engaged in a fight with poverty that sus- 
tenance is of necessity their principal quest. Moreover, they are accustomed 
to millenniums of autocratic rule and frequent betrayals by the ruling class. 
Of democracy they have no knowledge and lack of education makes the 
submerged class the prey of the small coterie of educated people. Under such 
circumstances it would seem impossible that the change to greater freedom 
for the average man must be other than late in coming. 

If the Communists really serve the apa without exploiting them, their 
rule may be an advantage to the people, but there seems nothing in past or 


present conduct there which gives anything of promise. On the other hand, 
real liberation may lie in the hands of such intellectuals as have, like Miss 
Yen, escaped, for freedom in China must come by persuasion, not force. 
Anyone desiring an intimate glimpse of present- day China should own and 


read this book. R. T. F. 


Tue Prospects ror Communist Cuina. By WW Rostow. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology & John Wiley & Sons, N.Y, 1955. Pp. XX-379. 
To meet the urgent need of factual knowledge about actual conditions in 
Communist China today, specialists in the C hina field have in recent years 
endeavored to present reports with more emphasis on factual data than on 
speculative discourse. This book is not such a report. In the words of the 
authors, the volume “is an interpretative essay rather than a scholarly mono- 
graph? It depends much on secondary sources of information; it tries to 
digest or interpret the factual information now available in the English 

language. 

The chief author was assisted by three principal collaborators in the 
preparation of the volume. Some parts of the book are interpretive in nature; 
other chapters are analytical; still others are speculative. In ettempting 

“a kind of trial balance as of mid-1954) the authors conclude that “despite 
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widespread politically unfocused popular discontent, the present position of 
the Chinese Communist regime on mainland China is internally secure— 
because of its unity and its instruments of control?” (311) 

A few interesting chapters are given to an analysis of economic capa- 
bilities and the prospects of economic growth. They contain tables based on 
data from various sources. The statistical data are not altogether accurate, 
but they give a general picture of the Chinese economy and its potentialities. 
It is emphasized that agriculture is the most fundamental problem and that 
the success or failure of industrialization plans will depend upon “the course 
of agricultural output and, especially, on the peasants’ productivi ity response 
to the regime’s grain-control and collectivization measures: (301, 312, 121) 

On the question of Sino-Soviet relations, an attempt is made to assess the 
strength and weakness of the alliance. “It seems unlikely . . * we are told, 
“that the Sino-Soviet tie can be broken by seductive offers from the West 
taken alone. In fact, a partial accommodation to the West, brought about 
while maintaining the present Sino-Soviet tie, would tend to give Peking the 
best of both worlds and diminish the pressure for serious alteration in the 
links which now bind Peking to Moscow?’ (219) 

While the speculative nature of the book may be disturbing to research- 
ers more inclined to confine themselves to factual data, it must be said in 
defense of the authors that they seem to be quite aware of the limited data 
they have in hand and the necessarily tentative nature of their generalizations. 
As conditions change and as more data become available, the assessments must 
of course be modified. The volume must be considered one of the first 


attempts at an evaluation of the total scene in the light of available data. As 
such, it is a valuable and well-written volume. Tueopore H. FE. Cuex 


Aw American Poticy tn Asta. By WoW Rostow and R. W. Hatch. Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, N.Y, i955. 
pp. Xvii-59. $1.00. 

For those who read Dr. Rostow’s elaborate and monumental work on The 

Prospects of Communist China, this rather modest volume in large format 

and paper-bound, offers a most satisfying sequel. Opening with an interesting 

chronology of America’s various contacts with China, the author examines, 
rather rapidly but in an illuminating way, the events and circumstances of 
our policies over the most recent period. His major theme is Communist 

China in its relation to the United States and he devotes some nine short but 

meaty chapters to the various aspects of our policies. These are the chapters 

dealing with the Broad Foundations for Alliance in Free Asia, our contacts 
with the Free Chinese scattered all over Southeast Asia, the one on Formosa, 
and those relating to the vulnerability of Communist China to its Asian 
environment. The military aspects of the case are also examined in a cursory 
manner, while a sound American policy is defined as one that would 
encourage the anticolonial aspirations of colonial peoples, plus the encour- 
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agement given to their economic growth mostly through the supply of 
adequate technical assistance. 
It is a readable book, interesting, full of information, and one which 
should be in the hands of everyone who is interested in Asia. 
A. Tu. Poly zoipes 


MAN IN SOCIETY 
Tue Sociat Serr. By Paul E. Pfuetze. Bookman Associates, N.Y., 1954. pp. 
392. $4.50. 

There have been men and cultures who found their chief problems in nature 
and in the rigidities and capriciousness of the supernatural. Modern, espe- 
cially western man more characteristically, is quite self-consciously his own 
chief problem. His thinking starts with anthropological questions, and this 
is true not only in his common-sense muddling but also in oe and 
theology. Even emphasis on the Divine as “w ‘holly other” defines God in 
relation, however negative, to man. If man was the starting point for per- 
sonalism, it was even more so for existentialism.. 

Professor Pfuetze’s study shows in clear outline two influential “founders” 
of our contemporary anthropologizing: George Mead, an American social 
behaviorist, and Martin Buber, a European pr ‘oduct and promoter of Jewish 
(Chassidic) mysticism. As the author characterizes the two, “Mead stresses 
a secular, scientific, pragmatic method; Buber stands in the existential, 
intuitive, and religious tradition” (352) Both attempt “to maintain the ulti- 
mate autonomy, freedom, and integrity of the finite ‘social individual’. . .” 

(353), with Buber the more successful of the two. Both reject the priority 
and necessity of traditional formal epistemology. 

Contributions listed include repudiation of absolute idealism (philo- 
sophical or mystical), with its minimizing of the individual; centering the 
problem of know ledge directly in the awareness of selves, as over against 

“objects” less adequately “given”; and Buber’s comprehensive emphasis on 
the “I-Thou” relationship, including a correction of Kierkegaard’s dis- 
paragement of the interpersonal on the human level. 

Limitations are identified. There is little if any acknowledged metaphysic 
in either writer; Mead’s ultimate frame of reference is very much at loose 
ends, while Buber operates from his religious theism. Mead’s distinction 
between the “I” and the “me” was followed by large treatment of the 
“me” and serious neglect of the “I” It is a matter for some surprise that Mead 
gave so little attention to modern depth psychology. 

Professor Pfuetze’s treatment may partially be ‘ ‘placed” by the following 
comments. He expounds the broadly sociological items and assumes the 
reader’s knowledge of considerable contemporary theology; that is, the 
writing is from the religious perspective. Criticisms of Mead and Buber are 
in terms of a non- or extra-existential viewpoint and appeal to philosophical 
canons which would not be accepted by these writers. In general, the book 
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is a discussion among friends rather than a strict, logical defense of a thesis. 
The words “seems, “suspect;’ and “I believe” recur frequently. There is 
much appeal for confirmation of generalized feeling-judgments, where one 
might look for discursive “proofs? Some will say that the author is at fault 
in these things. They will acknowledge, however, that he has made no false 
pretenses, and that he has done what he set out to do. That was well worth 
doing, was well done, and is, consequently, very much worth reading by 
anyone who would understand better the contemporary views of man. 


D. H.R. 


IN tHE Name or Sanity. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y., 

1954- Pp- 244- $3.75. 

Lewis Mumford’s is a great and prophetic voice to our times and this pub- 
lication of addresses made on various occasions is a step toward wholesome 
understanding. If we are somewhat recovering from our panic of fear, it is 
because more and more authors as well as he are helping us to furnish a 
better perspective of the world situation. He feels that there should be no 
lowering of our safeguards but, at the same time, we should realize that the 
struggle which at present engages the world must primarily be won in the 
field of the spirit. We are made strong only in a negative way by building 
up armaments and unless we purge our own national inequities and are able 
to present a clear case for our democracy, no hoarding of bombs can prevent 
failure. 

Here lies the great value of his work, and fortunately since this book 
appeared, there have been growing evidences of the spread of these convic- 
tions. The wholesomeness of President Eisenhower's attitude and the real 
efforts that have been made in the direction of world understanding are 
encouraging. What we need to know is that nothing can defeat us but our 
own moral and spiritual failures, and we need to hold up to the world an 
example of social and political incorruptibility. Every attempt to add to 
ourselves strength by pandering to political expediency and corrupt alliances 
has been more calamitous than defeat of arms. 

This is distinctly a book for our times. R. TE 


Human Society ts Ernics anp Potitics. By Bertrand Russell. Simon & 
Schuster, N.Y., 1955. pp. Xxi-227. $3.50. 
After playing cat and mouse with ethical idealism through a number of 
chapters, Lord Russell eventually turns up, as was to be expected, with an 
emotive or Humean view of values and morals. The basic categories are good 
and bad, identified with the satisfaction or nonsatisfaction of desires; right 
and wrong have instrumental status only. True, we ought to pursue the 
general welfare, so we are told, but this assertion can be justified only so 
far as people actually desire to pursue it, or, as an alternative, so far as 
society supports its demands with adequate sanctions. In other words de jure 
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is only de facto. “Conscience” too is acknowledged, but in the end it is put 
aside as just one of those things. In short, Lord Russell hates a man like 
Hitler, but cannot find theoretical justification for it. As usual the author 
exhibits his trick of employing lawyer logic. Thus on page 203 we learn that 
faith “is a firm belief in something for which there is no evidence) and that 
“all faiths do harm.” Yet in the final sentence of his book, he cheerfully offers 
us his own faith. What we have here is a potboiler. It states in an interesting 
manner, no doubt, the author’s ethical notions which share in a popular 
contemporary tradition but add nothing to it. The whole eventually peters 
out: the final chapters are platitudinous. Nonetheless the nonprofessional 
will very likely find it intriguing and readable: it brings home forcefully 
the ethical problem and pursues it in the luminous style for which the author 


is celebrated. W.L. 


Tue Crime or Gatiteo. By Giorgio de Santillana. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1955. pp. XV-339. $5.75. 


If one could imagine Albert Einstein driven out of his job, dragged before 
a court of ecclesiastical judges, languishing for years in jail, and finally 
reduced to unspeakable misery for merely propagating his Theory of Rela- 
tivity, then he could get the right perspective of the ordeal of Galileo Galilei 
in the seventeenth century. This is the volume that Dr. Giorgio de Santillana, 
Professor of History and. Philosophy of Science at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has written after years of study and research—all of which was 


well worth the trouble. 

The basic facts of the story are generally known. Up to Galileo’s time, 
the prevailing theory of the movement of the earth and the stars was based 
on the concepts of the old science of the Ptolemies as developed and 
expanded by later Arab and other astronomers. It was against these theories 
and teachings based on the assumption that the earth constituted the center 
of the universe, that Nicolaus Copernicus published in Germany in 1543 his 
treatise on the Revolution of Celestial Bodies. Copernicus and his theory 
went almost unnoticed except for a small number of scientists who rather 

eagerly discarded him because he sounded rather illogical with his pretense 

that the sun constituted the center of our planetary system with the earth 
and the other planets revolving around it. It was at this point that Galileo, 
born in Pisa in 1564, the same year in which Michelangelo died and Shake- 
speare was born, made his entry into the world of science. 

A scholar from his early days—student of medicine and philosophy at 
Pisa University and subsequently a teacher of geometry and mechanics— 
he was only nineteen when he discovered the isochronism of the pendulum; 
while at twenty-two he established the law of hydrostatic balance. By 1604 
he gave the correct law of the notion of falling bodies, Ev entually he went 
to Padua where he was attracted by Copernicus and his theories; six years 
later Galileo discovered the telescope and finally wrote his famous Dialogue 
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of the Great World Systems that brought him so much trouble and torture. 
That also was the year when the suspicions of the Church were first aroused, 
although his actual persecution began in 1616. Now the fat was in the fire, 
and Galileo was in the grip of the Inquisition that eventually forced him 
to come to Rome and face his accusers. In 1632-1633 after long trials and 
tribulations, and when he was already nearly seventy years old, the Church 
requested him to deny his theory as being contrary to the precepts of the 
Scriptures. After long imprisonment, even after recanting, he was finally 
reduced to house arrest and in 1642, blind and ill, he died. 

Dr. Santillana in his fine volume gives a most vivid narrative of one of 
the saddest stories of all time. Using new sources and making abundant use 
of other material, the author, at the same time, gives us a vivid picture of the 
period with its intrigues, its hatreds and jealousies, and its agonies and 
struggles. The Crime of Galileo is a fine book for all lovers of the history of 
the development of human thought and scientific evolution of man. Some 
irrelevant comparisons have, of course, to be overlooked as extreme. 


A. Tu. P. 


Tue Man iw tue Tuick Leap Surr. By Daniel Lang. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y., 1954. pp. X1-207. $3.50. 

This is a fascinating account of matters that now fill the public eye. What 
more likely than a sky filled with weather balloons, to mention only a few 
that are sent up on meteorological errands by army and navy, and ‘techno- 
logical researchers, the effect ‘of searchlights on clouds, and armies of air- 
planes at varying heights to produce a thousand testimonies to fleets of flying 
saucers. 

Then there is the wild search for uranium over hill and dale and all 
unlikely places; Oak Ridge with its secrets; and the passing of scientific 
research from the string-and-sealing-wax days in cubbyhole laboratories to 
palatial quarters completely equipped with apparatus to stymie the average 
professor. All these things and more are graphically described. The reader 
will be interested in the political and brass-hat meddling which has in 
ignorance worked at cross purposes to hinder and discourage some of our 
most loyal and devoted citizens. 

And finally, there is the testimony that science, so often hailed by the 
religious fundamentalist as the enemy of religion, has turned out, in many 
cases, to be the wisest and most enlightened proponent of religion. 

It was Professor Wernher von Braun who declared: 


“Literally, we don’t have slavery today, but the bulk of humanity 
is in bondage to physical chores. Technology offers millions a chance 
to investigate the higher aspects of life. But you don’t get something 
for nothing.” 

“Have you any answer for it all?” I asked. 
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“Religion, von Braun replied at once. “As long as national sov- 
ereignties exist, our only hope is to raise everybody’s standards of 


” 


ethics. . 

“Any wail scientist ends up a religious man. The more he learns 
about natural science, the more he sees that the words that sound 
deep are really poorly contrived disguises for ignorance. Energy? 
Matter? We use them but we don’t really know what they are. = 


(23-24) 


Still further is the testimony of Dr. William G. Pollard, the executive 
director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, who from a state of 
disbelief has gone forward to ordination in the Diaconate of the Episcopal 
Church: 

As many scientists are beginning to recognize, the more knowledge 
we accumulate, the clearer it becomes that science is unlikely ever 
to lead us to an orderly arrangement of nature’s ways And cer- 
tainly our scientific achievements haven't affected our freedom of 
will to use them for either building utopia or destroying civilization. 
I have come to interpret events as revealing the acts of God—an 
interpretation that I know the single-minded scientist will have 
nothing to do with, because I can’t prove it. But isn’t one look at 
the armed world today enough to suggest that he, with his convic- 
tion that increased knowledge means progress, is also guilty of some 
sort of faith? (199-200) 


Somewhat characteristic of the materialistic mind was the objection of 
a medical member of his staff to Dr. Pollard’s church connections. 


R. T. F. 


Dictionary oF Evropran History. Compiled by William S. Roeder. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y., 1954. pp. Vill-316. $6.00. 

Among the latest of the increasing series of dictionaries projected by Runes’ 
Philosophical Library is this Dictionary of European History. Its special 
importance lies in its economy of space, a single volume of moderate dimen- 
sions, and its early inclusion of contemporary material which has not yet 
found its way into the larger ency clopedias. “Special emphasis is placed upon 
the events and personalities connected with what are the major powers of 
our day,’ writes Harry Elmer Barnes in the introduction. It provides a con- 
venient handbook for refreshing the mind on persons, events, and dates in 
European history. R. T. F. 


Tue Dawn or THE Post-Mopern Era. By E. J. Trueblood. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. 1954. pp. xli-198. $3.75. 

With the passing of contemporary man from the modern to what the writer 

of this volume startlingly refers to as the “post-modern” era, he submits that 
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what is now needed is stocktaking—if not reorientation. This getting of our 
bearings, of shooting the sun, he consequently undertakes in what is ‘broadly 
the entire area of the mid-twentieth- century situation: the psychological 
man, ethics, institutions, science, and metaphy sics. A final chapter deals with 
“Immediate Challenges of the Atomic Age” The author, apparently follow- 
ing in the footsteps of R. T. Flewelling, speaks from the personalistic stand- 
point, that of * ‘comprehensive, integrated, symmetrical personalism,’ (22) 
which he broadly identifies with Christianity. The contemporary situation, 
he admits, is ambigt uous; but while he proposes that we cannot yet determine 
that the new generation will do better or worse than its predecessors, he 
closes on a moderately optimistic note, that it “can hope and work for the 
best” (178) This book is better suited to the needs of the general reader or 
college be aia than the academic professional. W.L. 


Tue JupGaent or History. By Marie Collins Swabey. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1954. pp. X-257- $3.75. 

Although primarily concerned with historiography in its rather elementary 
aspects, addressing its appeal to the specialists rather than the layman, this 
compact and well- arranged volume is both timely and interesting. The 
impression one gains from Dr. Swabey’s book is that she draws a clear dis- 
tinction between what she calls the strictly scientific and the natural method 
of historiography. 

The parallel drawn between such giants as Gibbon and Macauley, 
although not new, is quite well done. In the same way the author draws a 
pleasant number of quotations from some of the historians in the best tra- 
dition. The two chapters contrasting scientific with philosophic history con- 
stitute the most interesting part of this book and the concluding remarks on 

values and standards of reference are ably and clearly drawn. 

As happens with most volumes of this type, and with most authors work- 
ing under pressure of time and space—the latter meaning paper space—the 
tendency is to squeeze too much into a rather compact book. Still, having 
said that, the fact remains that the smaller the book, the more the readers; 
besides this happens to be the middle of an extremely realistic—and shall we 
also add—materialistic century. A. Tu. P. 


Concise Dictionary oF Ancient History. By P G. Woodcock. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. 465. $6.00. 
Here is another of the numerous dictionaries now issuing from the Philo- 
sophical Library. As usual with all dictionaries and even all encyclopedias, it 
contains nothing that will make up for a lack of a liberal education. As in 
most cases the information one seeks is not to be found there. The best that 
such works can do is to recall time and place in connection with what is 
already known. Therein is whatever this sort of collection can do. It is in 
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concise form enabling one to place men and events quickly without taking 
the trouble to go to more extensive and, therefore, more reliable sources. 


RTE 


Tue INpivipvaL AND THE New Wortp. By John M. Anderson. Bald Eagle 
Press, State College, Pa., 1955. pp. 202. $4.00. 


The purpose of this book is to present a study of human nature in concreto, 
with special reference to Homo Americanus—the man of the New World. 
The author traces the development of American life from its early beginnings 
to the present time with a view to pointing up man’s adaptability to different 
conditions. 

The monograph is divided into two parts and consists of six chapters. 
Part one deals with man’s journey westward, while part two is concerned 
with man’s being in American experience. The story of Columbus typifies 
Western man. Just as Columbus was unaware of the land he discovered, and 
thus had his hopes unrealized, so did Western man feel toward the new 
world, which apparently did him no good. 

The great impetus for expansion and development came from the Puri- 
tans. They regarded the New World as the “Devil's territories? It was because 
of this curious conception that they took the New World seriously. They 
believed man’s goal in life was to strive toward the ideal of transcendent 
unity. Since they expected to find evil and alien forces in the New World, 
they were forced to study the situation very carefully and realistically. 
Their ideal was to establish a Holy Commonw ‘eal, or a theocratic state. 

The Puritans never achieved their Holy Commonweal because the 
temptations in the New World were too strong even for them. They, there- 
fore, proceeded to make the best of their situation. It was this realistic 
approach that gave rise to a new conception of man in this world. By their 
idealism and realism they forged out a new state which embodied the highest 
democratic principles, “with liberty and justice for all” 

In these days of world crisis, w hen the totalitarian forces seek to destroy 
the American way of life, with all that it stands for, liberty, justice, freedom, 
human dignity, etc.—it is well to restudy the ideals and foundations of Amer- 
ican democracy. This book offers a wealth of material—material which 
indicates insight and understanding of the American ideal. It is hoped that 
this book will find wide circulation. It is only as the American people learn 
to study the foundations of their democracy that they will become true 
patriots who understand the why and w herefore of their existence and their 
role in world affairs. L.S. 


CALIFORNIA IN THE MAKING. By Rockwell D. Hunt. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 
Idaho, 1953. pp. Xiv-325. $6.00. 


The author of this work through his long continued activities in the intellec- 
tual life of his native state has become lovingly referred to as “Mr. Cali- 
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fornia.’ Dr. Hunt was born not so long after the high tide of the gold rush, 
to parents who had made their way by wagon train across the Rockies. 
Graduating in 1890 from what is now the College of the Pacific and receiving 
his Doctorate in Philosophy in 1895 from what was then the new Johns 
Hopkins Univ ersity, his many years since have been spent in forwarding the 
educational interests of the state, first at his alma mater where he began and 
now renews his career after an interim of thirty-seven years as professor 
and Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Southern California. 
Still active in research, travel, and addresses, he draws from a rich store of 
memory and of folklore the stirring account of personal contacts with the 
pioneers, many of whom he knew intimately. 

No other man living is so well prepared to give a first-hand and credible 
account of the incredible progress of California. At present he is director 
of the California History Foundation of the College of the Pacific. 

R. TE 


SINGING FAMILY OF THE CuMBERLANDS. By Jean Ritchie. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. Vi-282. $4.00. 

In “folksy” prose, the youngest child of a backwoods family tells a slowly 
paced narrative of life in the Kentucky Cumberlands before the intrusion of 
railroad and radio. Though the book includes a long and detailed passage on 
the whipping of a child that is likely to appeal only to flagellants, its dominant 
tone is a combination of gentleness and nostalgia. It becomes more than a 
mere “escape” literature by the inclusion, with melody lines, of forty-two 
folk songs, songs brought to this country by the Ritchie ancestors and pre- 
served by the family. Woven naturally into the fabric of the narrative, these 

are easily the strength of the book. J. E Furseck 


THE BOOK ABROAD 
Histoire de la Philosophie Américaine, de la Guerre de Sécession a la Seconde 
Guerre Mondiale. By Gérard Deledalle. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1954. pp. xvi-206. 600 francs. 
Sometimes perspective gives a certain pointed emphasis which closer 
acquaintance lacks. The present history of American philosophy, according 
to its French author, was designed to present a summarized account of the 
American philosophy, to make known to the French- -speaking public a phi- 
losophy which they largely ignore, and to correct errors of perspective. Pie 
book is very clearly organized with an introduction covering origins; 
section including the major movements: pragmatism, neo-realism, eee 
realism, naturalism, and idealism; a section discussing the philosophers of 
greatest influence: Peirce, James, Royce, Dewey, and Mead; and a con- 
clusion which summarizes the whole by giving the characteristics of Amer- 
ican philosophy which oppose the classical European philosophy defined as 
Cartesianism. 
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The American philosophy objects in Descartes to his intuition of clear 
and distinct ideas, his methodological doubt, and his dualism. The author says, 
referring to the causal factors in the development of American philosophy: 


All these cause the American philosophy to oppose the European 
philosophy upon which it hurls anathema in the person of Descartes, 
since it opposes naturalism to dualism, event to substance, tempo- 
rality to eternity, action to contemplation, meaning to intuition, 
wholes to elements, the future to the past, method to system, phi- 
losophy as a common effort to that of the ivory tower, philosophy 
of the citizen to that of the thinker, and finally, the optimistic 
ethics of the philosophy of action to the pessimistic ethics of the 
metaphysics of Being. (179) 


The American philosophy is anti-Cartesian because it is primarily the expres- 
sion of the spirit of Darwinism. 

The book is very well written and might well be translated into English 
for the use of early students of philosophy. The reviewer, however, objects 
to the assimilation of idealism to naturalism when it rejects the supernatural. 
The author says: 


The fusion of Hegelian idealism and Darwinian evolutionism 
logically can only give rise to naturalism. (75) Hocking sometimes 
qualifies his idealism as “transfigured naturalism: It seems that we 
could give the same name to all the idealisms which we have 
included under theological idealism. They are naturalisms: nega- 
tively, they denounce the mental error w hich consists in saying that 
all the real is mental and nothing but mental—“mental” being defined 
as non-material, abstract, and impersonal; positively, they affirm 
that the spirit is a primary reality, living and concrete— ‘living,’ that 
is to say creative and perfectible, ‘ ‘concrete” in the sense of “per- 
sonal” and not “material”: the spirit carries on an activity which 
is at least mental. (86) 


The fact that the spirit or person emerges from the processes of nature does 
not make it identical with those processes. If then a philosophy is named 
from its organizing or central principle, it would seem that personalism or 
idealism is not a naturalism, but a category in its own right. The reduction 
of the person to a naturalistic entity loses the unique value and emphasis 
which seems to the idealist his highest possession. The difficulty may be a 
semantic one. Since ‘ ‘supernatural is most properly a theological term, its 
opposite may be, not “natural)’ but “lay” or “secular; while the opposite of 
“naturalism” is “idealism” or “spiritualism? the “impersonal” versus the “per- 
sonal? If naturalism claims everything worth while in philosophy, it ceases to 
have any distinctive meaning. Merritt M. THompson 
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La Conscience Morale. By Gabriel Madinier. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1954. pp. 120. 240 francs. 


The author of the present work defines the moral consciousness, or con- 
science as we would say, as: “These emotions, these feelings, these more or 
less distinct judgments, which have to do with my acts, this verdict which I 
pronounce on myself in spite of myself, constitutes the conscience’ (2) He 
states further that he does not intend to treat expressly each of the problems 
which arise and confuse one, but rather to assemble the elements of the sub- 
ject and assist the reader to form an intelligent opinion on the basis which 
they give. He is very fair in presenting opposing claims, such, for example, 
as duty from within and obligation from without, religious versus rational 
sanction for conduct, and others. Many statements in the book might be 
quoted as excellent sphorioms. “There is ‘something worse than vice, to know 
the pride of virtue” (83) “We judge more with what we are than with what 
we know? (99) “Training considers the me (moi) as an object; education 
would wish to arouse or create a subject?’ (103) “Our moral life is an endless 
dialogue between conscience and reason?’ (118) The last chapter is called 
“The dev clopment of the moral consciousness (or conscience );’ and is frankly 
educational giving many practical and valuable helps. In fact the book might 
very well be used as a text for not too advanced students in a course on moral 
or ethical behavior. M. M. T. 


De TEtre a la Personne. Essai de personnalisme réaliste. By Mohamed Aziz 
Lahbabi. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1954. pp. Xxil-363. 1,200 
francs. 


It is unfortunate that Americans too often know the smaller countries of the 
world only as the scene of bizarre political events or perhaps as stopping 
places for tourists when in fact they possess an educational and cultural life 
as distinctive in its w ay as that of the larger countries. The present w ork was 
written by a scholar of Morocco to w hom Monsieur R. Thabault, Inspector 
General and Director of Public Instruction in Morocco, writes expressing his 
pleasure in presenting the book to readers: 


First, because you are the first Moroccan Doctor of Letters and with 
the degree represent brilliantly the advance-guard of all the youth 
who receive in the schools of Morocco an Islamic culture which 
holds them in contact with their traditions and faith at the same 
time that it gives them an occidental culture widening the horizons 
of their thinking and permitting them to be integrated effectively 
into the modern economy. (xi) 


The author states his purpose in writing the book thus: 


We shall try to state precisely in what sense it will be necessary to 
understand “being; then “person, (and how one passes from one 
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to the other) and their unification. Next, we shall ask ourselves 
whether the liberating activity resides in one, the other, or in the 
term which indicates the achievement of their unification, 77a7. In 
order to analyze these questions, our inquiry will start from a gross 
given, being, as it appears in its manifestations. It will be a discussion 
only of the existent human being and not of being in the more gen- 
eral acceptance of the word. . .. The second and third parts of the 
book will deal with the categories of dimension of the person and 
the modalities of its liberation. (2-3) 


The dimensions of the person are first extension which covers time, the 
horizon or field of action upon things and other living beings, that is the 
“climate of personnalizationy and transcendence which means one’s ability 
to pursue his own ends beyond time and other persons and things even 
making use of them for that purpose. The second dimension of the person 
is depth or profundity which covers value, liberation, that is self-mastery 
and the ability to adapt oneself to the concrete realities of social and his- 
toric situations, and possession as prolonging being. Thus the person, ordi- 
narily so-called, becomes a process passing through three stages: being, 
person, and man, the process being called personnalization and including 
“the whole body of experiences, aesthetic, moral, scientific, religious, etc., 

. which every philosophy must = in quest of the ascension toward 
man and the liberation of the self.” 38) Personnalization takes place by 
establishing contact with the world h ‘things and persons assimilating them 


to the self and yet transcending them for ‘utilization toward further aims. 
The book is beautifully and clearly organized and written and should be 
a genuine contribution toward the development of personalism. 


M.M.T: 


Philosophie der Endlichkeit als Spiegel der Gegenwart. By FE. J. von Rintelen. 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. Meisenheim/Glan, 1951. pp. xxiv-4go. 

There are very few writings which can be called the classical literature of 
existentialism; ‘of these Kierkegaard’ s works are—not only in regard to time 
—the first. On the other hand, ‘there are many introductions (ev ery day new 
ones appear) and a lot of partisan pamphlets pro and con. There are, how- 
ever, scarcely any total presentations of this important philosophical area 
which are both comprehensive and basic. The informed and thorough book 
of the professor of philosophy at Mainz may claim first place in this regard. 

The position of the author—the explanation of his title—is clearly formu- 
lated in this sentence: “We are to discuss a philosophy of the finite in the 
present day insofar as such a philosophy does not take us into realms of 
thought transcending the sphere of time-place reality and the basic trans- 
formation of this reality” Accordingly the first chapter bears the title “The 
Renunciation of Transcendent Thinking” Thus we see that this book (like a 
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good share of philosophical thinking of today, especially existentialist 
thought) takes a position between neopositivism, w hich lives in symbiosis 
with the prevailing theories of the individual sciences of today, and the 
descendants of many metaphysics of the past. For one who w ishes to study 
the problematic aspects of this area of thought with the aid of plentiful 
material, this rich and carefully-thought-out work is one of the most 
important documents. LupwiGc MaArcusE 


Erschépfte Kunst oder Kunstformalismus? By Georgi Schischkoff. Bronnen- 

Verlag, Schlehdorf, 1952. pp. 86. DM 4.80. 
In this small but important book the author examines the anthropological 
presuppositions of artistic creation and aesthetic enjoyment. He sees in art 
man’s groping attempts to come to an aesthetic comprehension and clarifica- 
tion of the ultimates of human existence. The guiding principle underlying 
his reasoning is that unless art has metaphysical depth it is not great or even 
important. Realism and naturalism, being concerned chiefly w ith appearances 
and externalities, can thus never represent art at its best. Impressionism, 
attempting to capture the essence of the objective world, comes closer to the 
proper function of art. But expressionism, being the embodiment of a meta- 
physical idea emotionally experienced, rises above all other art forms. Expres- 
sionism in this sense, however, must not be confused with mere outward 
manifestations of subconscious complexes or compulsions. The latter are 
simply “case histories” and are of significance only to psychoanalysts. But 
if, in expressionism, the artist forsakes pictorial content altogether, he loses 
metaphysical significance along with the content, and his art becomes an 
empty formalism—a formalism which, having lost all vital contact with 
emotion-laden experience, is ultimately condemned to complete sterility. 
And this is largely the fate of much of modern abstract art. Its lack of 
metaphy sical significance, however, is in harmony with the spirit of our 
times, for we live in an age which is pre-eminently unmetaphysical and 
formalistic in its entire intellectual orientation. 

One may or may not agree with the theses set forth by the author. In 
any case the book, for which Wilhelm Weischedel has written an introduc- 
tion, is thought-provoking. W. H.W. 


“ 


Esquisse @une Philosophie Concrete. By Philippe Fauré-Fremiet. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1954, pp. xi-179. 600 frances. 
The point of view of this original work, like that of the Bergsonian thought, 
has been a meditation upon the facts of psychological experience, especially 
upon the problem of memory. The author has particularly opposed the con- 
ception of memory as recall from a body of knowledge hoarded up in the 
past. He has also opposed the “stream of consciousness” of James and Berg- 
son. There are no “memories” engraved upon the brain, or survivals in the 
bosom of a continuous duration. There is no past; there is only the present. 
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Memory is not the increase of one’s possession; it is the exercise of a power, 
not a matter of passive survival, but of active realization, recreation. Every- 
thing remembered is in fact lived as it was the first time. This philosophy is 
concrete in that it begins with particular problems. It is also “scrupulously 
activistic and rigourously nominalistic? (vii) The fact that one can never 
recreate the past exactly or without modifications due to varying purposes 
leads to the recognition of a certain idealism of fact and even a new humanism 
which is free both from a privileged space-time world and also from an 
imaginary transcendence, that is, it is dimensional and non-dimensional at the 
same time. The author says: 


Thus the idea of preservation is useless for the justification of 
memory. . . . Memory is living, even changing, and we see more 
and more clearly that, properly speaking, there is no objective past. 
The only preservation which appears to us, in so far as it is a trace 
or impression of the past, is in the world and in the matter of the 
world, but not in us, not in the spirit which itself is perpetually 
creator. (169) M. M. T. 


Déterminisme et Indéterminisme. By Paulette Février. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris, 1955, pp. 250. 1,000 francs. 
It would seem that of all the permanent problems of philosophy none has 
aroused a more perennial interest than that of determinism versus indeter- 
minism. The present work was the prize-winning answer to the question 
raised by the French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences: In the pres- 
ent state of the sciences, what is the position of the problems of determinism 
and indeterminism? The writer of the preface, M. Edouard Le Roy, states 
that the author, a woman by the way, has passed in review the most recent 
developments in physics and mathematics on the question with a perfect 
technical competence as well as an appropriate consideration of the relation 
between scientific bases and philosophical reflection. A notable change of 
view in the area is indicated by the statement: 


The history of thought for some centuries now has enabled us to 
note the gradual passage from an epoch when the principle of 
causality reigned supreme to one where the same role is held by the 
principle of determinism. (vi) 


The newer position is also stated as follows: 


The concept of determinism which for so long represented a doc- 
trine or belief, after having become one of the principles of nine- 
teenth century mechanism, is today transformed into a working 
hypothesis and a consciously held technique. The same evolution 
refers also to the idea of indeterminism which from a metaphysical 
supposition has become an integral part of new schemes of 
explanation. (182) 
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Indeterminism seems to be supported by the facts of mathematics and physics, 
but the question still remains open as to whether this view is due to the 
insufficience of the resulting theory, that is, merely apparent, or whether it 
is essential, M.M.T 


PROBLEMS OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
Potitics AND Science. By William Esslinger. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 
1955. pp. ix-167. $3.00. 

This is an important book; it is at the same time an exasperating one. Its im- 
portance arises from the ax which the author has to grind, it is an ax which 
badly needs public grinding. Its exasperating qualities arise from the fact that 
it is really little more than a sketch for a book. The arguments badly need 
expansion, detailed working out, and documentation. The book needs the 
sort of scholarly attention to detail and plodding precision of an academic 
kind at which the author tilts an occasional lance. 

Yet, as I suggested above, it is an immensely important book. In its course 
the author tackles a number of the myths and shibboleths standing in the way 
of the developments of a practical science of politics. These my ths take many 
forms ranging from frankly professed irrationalism to a “realism” which 
poses as being eminently reasonable (a realism, which one might add, ignores 
those most real facts, human aspirations, and hopes for a better world). 
Whether the myth be an appeal to human nature (that “it can’t be changed”), 
to the analysis of concepts, or to some transcendent order of things, they all 
result in the view that man by his own action both in his capacity as a social 
being and in his more private personal life is incapable of living a rationally 
organized life in a rationally organized social order. The author has done us 
all a service by showing how they group themselves in one area around the 
view that scientific political action is impossible (in another area they group 
themselves around the view that there is no genuine ethical know ledge, that 
it is, in some sense, all a matter of “feelings; or “attitudes:’). 

The author, e.g., attacks that view of science which regards it as the elabo- 
ration of theories and laws for the purpose of prediction of sense-experiences, 
rather than as the attempt to offer theoretical guidance to our action. This 
view rejects as science or knowledge any reflections of men concerning their 
world which cannot be forced into this mold. He says of this view: 


The science of politics is a practical science. No practical science can 
be subject to the requirements just cited. Sciencing can, we repeat, 
be done with respect to every subject. It is no more than the syste- 
matic application of reason as best we are able to do it. (80-81) 


Irrationalism is at all times to be condemned and opposed by those who 
wish to see man developing and living a happy, more fruitful life. It is doubly 
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so when it hides behind the banner of Science. Ernst Nagel wrote somewhere 
of “pernicious philosophies of science:’ He omitted in his discussion any com- 
ments on the most pernicious of all, that which bans from the area of science 
any concern with the practical living of a fruitful and good life. Mr. Esslinger 

has seen clearly how this pernicious view of science stands in the w ay of the 
development of his Science of Politics. Although his remarks are all too brief, 
I think he successfully dispenses with this my th. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be the occasion for a thorough thresh- 
ing out in other publications of the problems and issues raised here. Although 
Mr. Esslinger’s own statement at many points is too brief, is somewhat shakily 
argued, and perhaps is overstated, I am confident that the view which is the 
heart of the book—that human beings can reasonably work out the problems 
facing them in their life in this world—will, in the course of discussion and 
debate, be found to be as sound as his book would have us believe that it is. 

WILLIAM S. SNYDER 


UNIFIED SYMBOLISM FOR WorLD UNDERSTANDING IN ScieNcE. By Oliver L. 
Reiser. Semantography Publishing Co., Sydney, Australia. pp. 52. 


The author of this curious little volume (he is Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Pittsburgh) has become fascinated by popularized accounts of 
semantics and cybernetics. He naively claims that most of the world’s troubles 
are caused by people’s failure to communicate with one another; and as a 
remedy he proposes that everyone in the world should learn to use a picture 
language that has been invented by C. kK. Bliss, an Australian industrial chem- 
ist. It is claimed that this language would be very easy to learn, that it would 
be adequate for every branch of science, and that it would be entirely free 
from hidden ambiguities; moreover, since it contains separate sy mbols for 
expressing approval and disapproval, learning to use this language would help 
us to outgrow the wicked habit of making de rogatory moral judgments about 
other people (a habit which the author regards as the cause of wars, massacres, 
and persecutions). The three main sy mbols of this language, said to repre- 
sent the three aspects of Nature, are a square for Matter, an inverted “V” for 
Energy, and a semicircle for Mind or Life. But though he shows us ‘ed and 
other symbols, the author evidently has a very defective understanding of 
the nature of a language, for he seems unaware that he has given us no clue 
as to what the syntax of this language would be—he has given us no general 
rules for constructing statements. Thus one cannot take very seriously the 
claims he makes on behalf of this ostensible language. : 

In the final part of the book the author presents his doctrine of the pan- 
psychistic electromagnetic society. He holds that communication among the 
different cells of the brain yields consciousness; he argues by analogy that 
individuals in the world can function as cells of an emergent cosmic ‘brain. 
When there gets to be enough communication among individuals (especially 
electrical communication employi ing Bliss’s sy mbols) then cosmic conscious- 
ness wil! arise, and with it the Millennium. S. F. BARKER 
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Tue Poritica, Writincs or James Harrincton. Edited by Charles Blitzer. 
Liberal Arts Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xlii-165. $2.25. 


Harrington is a political writer who deserves a wider memory than he has 
won in America. As Professor Blitzer relates in his introduction to this col- 
lection, Harrington’s writings not only influenced the governments of the 
proprietary colonies of Carolina, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but “en- 
joyed among American political theorists and practitioners a reputation sec- 
ond only to that of John Locke? (xi) It was in considerable measure through 
his “intercession” that this country accepted the principle of civil liberty, 
liberty of conscience, checks and balances, and the public awareness of the 
relation of political to economic power. The present volume is composed of 
the whole of the System of Politics, representative portions of The Common- 
wealth of Oceana, and the major portion of the pamphlet The Rota or “A 
model of a Free State?’ W.L. 


Security FoR ALL AND Free Enterprise. Social Philosophy of Josef Popper- 
Lynkeus. Edited by Henry I. Wachtel. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1955. 
pp. X1-162. $3.00. 


Josef Popper (pseudonym, Lynkeus) was born in Bohemia in 1838 and died 
in 1921 in Vienna, where he lived most of his adult life. He was a physicist 
who in his later years turned his attentions to socioeconomic problems. In 
his ethical system he was an individualist who recognized that some degree 
of social control over persons is necessary if security in a military age is to 
be guaranteed. Moreover, if this social control is to be sufficient, there must 
be a measure of social planning. As a social engineer Popper- Lynkeus believed 
that everyone should be guaranteed the necessities of life throughout life. His 
slogan was, “A guaranteed subsistence for all? To this end every able-bodied 
adult should give from six to eight years of his early adulthood to producing 
goods as a member of the “Universal Labor Servi ice)’ and then for the rest 
of his life he could engage in free capitalistic enterprise. This utopian system 
is based on bringing w ithin the same framework of thinking a socialistic and 
an individualistic philosophy, but the result, in-addition to serious practical 
difficulties of realization, would seem to produce a conflicting juxtaposition 


of opposing socioeconomic theories rather than a feasible integration of them. 
E. S. B. 


Crisis oF THE Cities. By Fred K. Vigmon. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
1955. pp. Vili-155. $3.25. 


In the first five chapters the author reviews the reasons why modern cities 
have engendered many difficulties for themselves, such as corruption and boss 
rule, the blighting of whole residence areas, the slums, the smoke nuisance, 
the parking problem, traffic congestion, and financial straits. He records the 
efforts of planning commissions to create the city beautiful, efforts which 
have achieved only limited results. 
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In chapters six to eleven inclusive a brief picture is given of the special 
problems which characterize several of the large cities of the United States. 
New York is referred to as “urbanism in extremis:’ Chicago suffers from “the 
decay of urban heart” Philadelphia which has moved from “the first city of 
the Republic to factory town” is a city “utterly deserted by the bourgeoisie, 
making it a fief of absentee bankers, industrialists, and landlords” Boston is 

called “the middens of Puritanism; and Pittsburgh, “the tarnished golden 
triangle.’ Los Angeles is cited as an example of “urban hedonism? In the con- 
cluding chapter it is stated that the older large cities “have come to their 
dead-end)’ and moreover “ the curve of decline will dip faster) until each will 
likely become “ a great industrial plantation where employees must perforce 
live and from which all other strata of the population will seek to escape” to 
suburbs. Anyone who challenges this Spenglerian evaluation of the big city 
will have difficulty in supporting his position, although the author would 
doubtless agree that the city still has a dynamic that could make the city into 
something better than a collection of activated moles d: ishing into electr ically - 
lighted factories and office buildings and then dashing out again : away 
every round of the sun. E. S. B. 


Tue Litrte Community. By Robert Redfield. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1955. pp. 182. $4.00. 

The small community is one of the very “few kinds of integral entities” by 
which humanity presents itself to the eye of common sense. Hence it is as a 
whole in itself, one of the basic integral entities, that the small community is 
examined by an American social a0 in a set of lectures delivered 
at the University of Uppsala i in Sweden in 1953. The author seeks “to know 
the whole through identifying the parts of the w hale and describing the inter- 
connections among these and their relations to the whole?” The small com- 
munity is described in terms of a homogeneity, a distinctness, an all-providing 
self-sufficiency, and, of course, a limited size. 

The small community of human beings is viewed first as an ecological 
whole, that is, an entity restricted by natural environment. It is then seen as 
a structural unity, restricted by institutions. It is considered in terms of its 


prevailing type of personalities. It is viewed as the expression of a leading 
mode of thought and of ethos. It is scrutinized in its outlook on life, its world 
view, “its whole meaningful universe as seen from the inside view! It is 


““ 


looked at squarely as “the subject of a history? It is treated as “a community 
within communities” and as “‘a combination of opposites?” While science nor- 
mally takes the community apart and examines the parts one by one, the 
author of this book as a social scientist views the community alw ays as a 
whole but from different angles. This emphasis on a method of intellectual 
approach to the study of human relations is Redfield’s main contribution. The 
book is an antidote to piecemeal, fragmentary, and atomistic thinking. 
E. S. B. 
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